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The New Sermon Technique 
By Joun B. SHEERIN, C.S.P. 


“Just look at the young priest on 
his entrance upon the sacred ministry. 
He is armed cap-a-pie with argu- 
ments, he speaks only by syllogisms. 
His discourse bristles with now, there- 
My friend, lay 
aside a part of your heavy artillery.’”! 

Abbé Mullois’ advice to the young 
preachers of the last century is still 
good. A sermon is not a battle. The 
Sunday congregation is not a hostile 
battalion but the flock of Christ, many 
of whom sincerely seek spiritual help. 
The sermon should serve their needs. 

What are these needs? As far as I 
know, no investigation has ever been 
directed into the spiritual needs of 
Catholics. But it is interesting to 
read the results of a survey conducted 
by Dr. Harold Ruopp in two hundred 
Protestant churches between 1931 and 
1938. Six thousand people were 
asked: ‘What is the outstanding 
question (problem or difficulty) which 
you face in your living or thinking?” 
Forty-eight per cent were troubled by 
problems involving the individual and 


1 Abbé I. Mullois, ‘“‘The Clergy and the 
Pulpit’? (Cath. Pub. Soc., New York City), 


p. 34 


his inner self (e.g., loneliness, in- 
adequacy, etc.); 21 per cent by prob- 
lems concerning the individual and 
his family; 17 per cent by problems in- 
volving the individual and larger social 
groups; but only 14 per cent were 
troubled by their relations to God and 
the universe. Probably a poll of 
Catholics would not reveal a much 
higher percentage of people concerned 
about their religious needs, which lack 
of interest would explain why we do 
not accomplish more in our efforts to 
better them spiritually. 


Psychologists and Religion 


Now, there are many psychologists 
and psychiatrists who maintain that 
most mental problems are basically 
religious problems and can only be 
solved by religion. Henry C. Link, ” 
holding this position, says that the 
findings of psychology in respect to 
personality and happiness are largely 
the rediscovery of old religious truths. 
And C. G. Jung says that every one of 
his patients thirty-five years old or 
over ‘‘fell ill because he had lost that 





2H. C. Link, “The Return to Religion” 
(Macmillan Co., New York City), pp. 7 sqq. 
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which the living religions of every age 
have given to their followers, and none 
of them has really been healed who did 
not regain his religious outlook.’’* 
Catholic psychiatrists offer testimony 
of very much the same tenor. It must 
be remembered, of course, that this 
viewpoint does not extend to mental 
disease or derangement; it is restricted 
to personality problems. If, therefore, 
we can demonstrate to our people 
that much of their trouble stems from 
a disorder in their relations to God, we 
can be assured of an eager and impres- 
sionable Sunday audience. 

Addressing itself to life situations, 
the new sermon technique consists 
essentially of a life-problem brought 
forward to a solution in one of the 
doctrines of the Church. In an ad- 
dress delivered at the Catholic Evi- 
dence Guild Conference in  Phila- 
delphia, January 30, 1937, Mr. Frank 
Sheed said that we are confronted “‘by 
a feeling which people have that they 
can get along without God. They 
simply bow God off the stage as no 
longer necessary. Our job is to make 
people realize just what they have 
bowed off the stage, just what were 
the services that the dismissed God 
performed.” He then showed how 
to demonstrate that belief in God 
answers the problem of kindness to 
others, of hope, of human dignity and 
purpose in life, and sheds some light 
on the problem of pain. The cal- 
culating modern spirit, even in Catho- 
lics, wants to know the value of virtue 
and the function of faith. 


The New ‘‘Motivated’’ Sermon Method 


A sermon composed according to 
the new ‘‘motivated’’ method reveals 


3C. G. Jung, ‘“Modern Man in Search of a 
Soul” (Harcourt, Brace, New York City), 
p. 264. 


the following steps or phases in its 
organization. Each phase does not 
necessarily correspond to a definite 
number of paragraphs: the first might 
need only one paragraph whereas the 
second might need six. 

(1) Catch Attention.—A short-wave 
station is usually harder to tune-in 
than to hold: attention is harder to 
gain than to keep. The beginning of 
a sermon is veryimportant. A formal- 
ized, abstract opening palls; some- 
thing striking is needed to impel the 
hearer to gather up and concentrate 
his mental energies. No need of the 
shock technique: “What doth it 
profit a man if he gain the whole world 
and leave a rich widow?” The sensa- 
tional and startling are brazen bad 
taste, but a vivid picture or an unusual 
idea or event can be used to dissipate 
the lethargy of Sunday morning. 
There is your parishioner in the tenth 
pew. He is not hostile, intractable, 
anticlerical; but his brain is reeling 
with stock reports and income tax and 
next week’s business, and perhaps he 
has resigned himself to being bored as 
usual. You have to say something to 
make him look your way with his mind 
and with his eyes. 

A story is often effective in hoisting 
the anchor of apathy before setting 
out on the sermon proper. It may be 
an incident from the Old or New 
Testament or from church history. 
Such episodes must be chosen for their 
dramatic, not their edifying value; 
else they will fail to attract attention. 
Contemporary happenings may fur- 
nish a bright incident; in fact, it is a 
platitude of journalism that interest 
decreases in the degree in which the 
reader is removed from the scene of 
the occurrence in place and time. 
Thus, the story of the Marine sergeant 
who saved his men by hurling himself 





elf 
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on a thrown grenade in this war is 
more interesting to us than a story of 
a similar sacrifice in the Civil War. 
Of course, other elements may enter in, 
such as a dash of mystery to make the 
“far away and long ago’’ story more 
striking. But, all other elements 
equal, a local current happening perks 
up more ears than an event in the 
Middle Ages or in a foreign country. 
The story may be imaginary or factual, 
but it must be vivid and preferably of 
human interest. 

A quotation, proverb or rhetorical 
question may arouse attention. The 
congregation is interested also in 
regularly recurring events or conditions 
that are familiar to them. Presenting 
the familiar in an unfamiliar setting 
sometimes surprises, often creates sus- 
pense. Our Lord spoke of the weather, 
the seasons, birds and flowers, the 
wedding processions of Palestine, the 
children playing in the streets. So 
also we have ample material for win- 
ning attention: storms, snow and 
rain, birthdays of notables, holidays, 
and sports. Any familiar feature of 
American life may be used if handled 
with skill and dignity. 

Material should not be slapped on 
to a sermon simply to win attention. 
It should be of a piece with the body 
of the composition; vividness does not 
pardon or redeem irrelevancy. Some- 
times the “attention” material merges, 
grows into the later matter; sometimes 
it presents the sermon in miniature. 
The story of a Polish soldier in a Nazi 
prison camp, gradually breaking down 
in spirit until he receives Holy Com- 
munion, foreshadows in brief the main 
idea of the Eucharist as the nourish- 
ment of spiritual life. 

(2) Present the Problem or Need.— 
Attention gained, the next step is to 
show the hearers that something is 


wrong in their lives. This is not easy. 
Perhaps the habit of excusing their 
own faults has led many of them to a 
state of reluctance to examine their 
inner selves, and possibly to hypoc- 
risy or pharisaism. Suppose that 
you decide to focus your attention 
on the sin of hate. An abstract, 
impersonal fervorino on brotherly love 
would not get at the root of the prob- 
lem. And what is the problem? Sim- 
ply this: ‘‘How can I love the ob- 
noxious, unlovable people with whom 
I am in daily contact?’ This is a very 
real problem, for so much human un- 
happiness derives from our inability 
to adjust ourselves to our human en- « 
vironment. An optimist can delude 
himself into seeing sheer goodness 
beaming in every human eye. But 
the average man is not an optimist of 
that sentimental variety; his vision is 
too keen to discern something in his 
neighbor that isn’t really there. When 
he looks on his neighbor as a man, the 
sight is often not too pleasant. It 
must be shown, of course, that the 
problem is a general human problem 
and therefore their problem. This can 
be done by means of examples, in- 
cidents, and anecdotes which bear out 
the difficulties that normal people 
have with conceited, malicious, selfish, 
vulgar people. 

Or consider the question of God's 
Providence. Few perhaps in your con- 
gregation have explicit doubts about 
it, but yet you will find that many have 
their lives shot through with worry, 
phobias, and fears of the future. It 
casts a dark shadow even while they 
hear and love the Gospel about the 
lilies of the field and the birds of the 
air. Fear of financial reverses, of 
economic insecurity, worry over ill- 
health, kill the joy of living and per- 
haps embitter the little quarrels that 
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are inevitable in family life. Here too 
is a real problem: “How can we face 
the future without fear?” 

(3) Offer the Solution—After the 
problem or need has been exposed, it is 
time to bring forward the doctrine 
which in God’s wisdom has the power 
of relieving the situation. In solving 
the problem of loving the unlovable, 
the doctrine of genuine Christian 
charity can be prescribed. Show your 
hearers that they can “get along with 
all kinds of people”’ if they respect the 
divine image hidden under the short- 
comings. No matter how repulsive 
the person, charity can cover a multi- 
tude of sins from sight by seeing God 
in the neighbor and by remembering 
that his soul is marked out for a great 
destiny. Countless Scripture texts 
may be adduced in this connection, 
especially the words of Christ at the 
Judgment: “As long as you did it for 
one of these, the least of My brethren, 
you did it for Me.”’ 

It must be convincingly shown that 
the particular doctrine advanced as 
relief can really remove the ‘‘mental 
abscess.”” In the case of hate, this 
should not be difficult. Millions of 
Christians have done it. And church 
history is filled with extraordinary 
examples of Saints who turned their 
little piques and grudges into heroic 
brotherly love. Every priest has en- 
countered in his reading a hundred 
striking illustrations of charity that 
really worked. And while there are 
those who deprecate the ‘homiletic 
eye’ in our reading, commonsense tells 
us that we ought to garner illustrations 
while we may, for we know not the day 
or hour when we shall sorely need them. 

To solve the problem of fear and 
worry about the future, God’s Pro- 
vidence must be proposed and ex- 
plained. TheCreator has not forgotten 
the work of His hands. He has made 


the whole world for our storehouse. 
He even feeds the birds of the air and 
clothes the lilies of the field; how 
much more you, O you of little faith! 
He is Our Father; no person and 
nothing can hurt us because He turns 
all things to His purpose—He writes 
straight with crooked lines. 

(4) Picture the Result-——The refri- 
gerator salesman describes the Utopia 
that will come about in the life of the 
man who buys his product. It is not 
necessary but often helpful to describe 
graphically what will happen when the 
problem is solved. A_ psychiatrist 
will perhaps promise mental health, 
perhaps a raise in salary as a result 
of his treatment. But the Catholic 
preacher ought to hold out the promise 
of closer union with God as well as 
mental health for his hearers. 

(5) Urge to Action.—In the Classical 
Peroration, a grand assault was made 
upon the will, demanding uncondi- 
tional surrender to a course of action. 
In these days the assault is not so 
majestic. It may be a simple challenge 
in the form of a question: “The two 
roads are before you; which shall you 
take?’ Or the invitation to translate 
the doctrine into action may be only 
a subtle suggestion. However, the 
preacher must not convey to hearers 
the impression that charity or purity 
or any other virtue or belief is optional, 
a work of supererogation. For God is 
their Judge as well as their Physician. 

The Catholic preacher need not turn 
psychiatrist in order to fulfill the 
ministry of comfort and consolation 
imposed upon him as a feature of his 
priesthood. His Pastoral Theology 
course ought to divert him from any 
dabbling in abnormal psychology. 
But to persuade the congregation that 
religion will help them to live a nor- 
mal, happy life, is to bring them far 
on the road to faith. True, it does 








not prove the divine institution of the 
Christian religion, nor is its main stress 
on supernatural motives. But was 
Newman injudicious in stressing the 
“ex convenientia’’ argument? He 
was aware that it was only an invita- 
tion to faith like Philip’s request to 
Nathaniel to ‘‘come and see’’ Christ. 
The “‘life-problem”’ technique need 
not exclude apologetic proof or the 
offer of supernatural motives. Either 
might be introduced towards the close 
of the sermon without weakening the 
force of the “‘answer-in-religion”’ sua- 
sion. In fact, emphasis on the Church, 
its historical credentials and its ex- 
ternals, may cure that coddling intro- 
spection so often induced by psychiatry. 
That Catholic priests should guide 
their flock in the solution of personal 
spiritual problems flows from the 
very notion of priesthood. But curi- 
ously enough, Protestant preachers 
have adopted the new sermon method. 
It seems so out of joint with Luther’s 
dictum that “the Holy Spirit with its 
interior unction instructs each one in 
all things,’ and that a public teacher’s 
only function is ‘“‘the avoidance of 
disorder.’’ Dr. Fosdick is a master 
of the method, which has been so 
widely used among them that in 1935 
a volume was published revealing the 
precise manner in which scriptural 
exhortations could be used to support 
psychiatric diagnoses of human ills. 
Dr. Ralph Sockman explains the ap- 
parent anomaly of this type of preach- 
ing in Protestant pulpits. He says 
that the Protestant doctrine of the 
priesthood of all believers does not 
carry the assumption that believers 
are priests all the time. “They have 
moments when their lips are silent, 
their certitude gone, and the dark 
night of the soul descends upon them. 
For this silence of the human soul, the 
priest is needed just as the prophet is 
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needed to give voice in the silence of 
xod.”” Sounds dangerously Catholic! 

What can be said of the new 
method as a teaching device? Father 
Corbishley* has established the edu- 
cational wisdom of St. Thomas’ 
method. ‘‘Utrum videtur’’ sets up a 
problem, and the student is stimulated 
by objections until he finds the answer 
to the problem in the ‘Corpus Artic- 
uli.” The theological method also 
begins with a problem or question, the 
“Status Questionis” or “Quid Queri- 
tur?” Modern pedagogy has not 
improved on St. Thomas or the 
classical method of theology. 

The practical effectiveness of this 
focussing upon a problem or need is 
evident from its use in the advertising 
field. The Satevepost advertisement 
presents the problem of how to fire 
a furnace with the right amount of coal 
and air to prevent fuel wastage, and 
then shows how the Iron Fireman 
automatic stoker solves the problem— 
or the problem of the ageing family 
car that needs Alemite to keep it going 
for the duration. Among public 
speakers, too, the technique is widely 
used to-day, especially when the speak- 
er’'s purpose is not to entertain or 
merely inform but to persuade. Some 
of President Roosevelt’s talks, for 
instance, illustrate the technique. 

There is nothing novel about a 
method of preaching that tells people 
that something is wrong that can be 
made right by the grace of God. But 
this, if ever, is the right time for such a 
method. If men had only known the 
things that were to their peace! We 
can cure their hurt minds, not by 
happiness pills of a pampering psy- 
chology, but by the hard wood of 
the Christian life. There is no sub- 
stitute for the Cross. 


4Rev. T. Corbishley, S.J., in The Dublin 
Review (January, 1943), pp. 1-13. 








The Catholic Population and Birth Rate 


By THE RIGHT Rev. Mscr. WILLIAM SCHAEFERS, LiTt.M., J.LL.D. 


The calculations and figures pre- 
sented in this article are based on 
statistics taken from the U. S. Federal 
Census reports and the Official Catholic 
Directory. It is true that the Directory 
statistics may not be 100% complete 
and accurate. However, they are 
sufficiently accurate to offer an ob- 
jective basis for determining the gen- 
eral trends in our Catholic population. 

We are all aware of the fact that the 
Catholic birth rate has been dropping, 
but we are not(so it seems) too deeply 
disturbed about it. We have grown 
accustomed to seeing mostly small 
families, and take it as a matter of 
course that in this age and these times 
large families are out. We are prob- 
ably astonished to learn that there are 
2,000,000 fewer children in the ele- 
mentary schools of the nation than 
there were ten years ago, and 200,000 
fewer children in our parochial grade 
schools. However, we do not display 
any particular alarm over this sinister 
populational trend. 

“Fewer babies’ is a phenomenon of 
an age that introduced mass pro- 
duction. This production was sup- 
posed to add to our prosperity and 
enjoyment of life. But very likely it 
will be best remembered in the future 
for its evil effects on the economic and 
social life of the nation—which it has 
made vastly less stable, while adding 
otherwise to our many problems. 
Thus, mass production has succeeded 
in making marriage a more difficult 
undertaking and the important busi- 
ness of raising children a more costly 
venture. 


At the present time there is a wave 
of war prosperity. There is little un- 
employment and money is plentiful. 
As a consequence, marriages are much 
more numerous just now than they 
were in normal times, and the birth 
rate is rising a fractional point.' But 
this condition of affairs will not last 
long. We shall return to normal times 
after the close of the global war, even 
if we succeed in heading off the de- 
pression that already threatens. In 
normal times it is not an uncommon ex- 
perience to hear people say, Catholics 
included: 

“We do not blame the present gen- 
eration of parents for not wanting to 
raise large families. It was quite 
different in the days of our forbears. 
They could afford to raise large fami- 
lies. Children were an asset in those 
days. But the times have changed, 
and a large family is a liability to-day. 
Only the rich can afford to raise large 
families.” 

But the rich, of course, are precisely 
the class of people that do not have 
many children. Perhaps this is one 
of the reasons why they have not grown 
less rich. 


Economic and Moral Aspects of the 
Marriage Problem 


The imperiousness of the economic 
factor has submerged the moral side 
of this question. Many people think 
either that there never was a moral 
side to the question, or, if ever there 
was, that it no longer exists to-day. 

1 The ‘“‘war marriages’’ doubtless furnish a 
substantial percentage of the increase. 
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The obligation of begetting children 
has been quietly but effectively with- 
drawn from the sphere of morality. 
The matter of sin does not enter into 
the problem. Sin, did I say? Why, 
the sin is in having too many children, 
rather than in having none. This 
pagan philosophy is expressed in some 
such fashion as this: 

“Another baby at John Culver’s 
home! Think of it, the Culvers now 
have five children! They’ve been mar- 
ried scarcely eight years. Mrs. Culver 
is none too strong a woman, and Mr. 
Culver has nothing but a job. Why, 
it’s a sin and a shame for a family like 
that to have so many children. The 
parents can hardly make ends meet!” 

The triumph—or was it really a 
“triumph’’?—of big business and in- 
dustry armed with the weapon of mass 
production has done something to the 
soul of America—has hardened it. 
The interests of the body come first. 
Men’s eyes are fixed on their waist- 
lines and pocketbooks, not on the stars. 
The rationalist and the materialist are 
everywhere articulate. Men abhor 
duties and obligations and respon- 
sibilities. There is only disdain for the 
beautiful spirit of sacrifice. There is a 
decided antipathy towards the super- 
natural, an inordinate love for the 
natural. A neo-pagan spirit magnifies 
beyond all reason the importance of 
the economic factor as a determinant 
of human conduct, and minimizes the 
gravity of the crime that attempts to 
preclude a primary end of matrimony 
—the procreation of offspring. This 
spirit has taken all that is sacred out 
of marriage, and openly declares that 
expediency comes before the moral law. 
It would even dare to “legalize” 
abortion. This pagan philosophy is 
highly contagious. It is a pity, how- 
ever, that it has not been barred from 


homes that have known the prodigal 
blessings of the humble Babe of 
Bethlehem. It is a pity that it should 
have taken root in homes that have 
known Him as ‘“‘the Way, the Truth, 
and the Life.”’ 

What a truly splendid contribution 
might be made to the birth rate if the 
economic evils that are lowering it 
were vanquished, orat least appreciably 
reduced! The eradication of the twin 
evils of unemployment and poor wages 
(such as are paid in normal times) is 
one of the very first tasks to which the 
nation ought to apply itself after the 
war. It is a sad indictment of our 
vaunted American civilization—which 
was nurtured in the lap of plenty— 
when it has to admit that adverse 
economic conditions constitute a seri- 
ous obstacle to marriage and the 
raising of children. It does seem that 
a nation so young and rich as ours 
should be able to make early marriage 
possible for its younger citizens. The 
evils in our economic system are due 
for the most part to the avaricious 
and irreligious spirit of that relatively 
small group of men who control the 
wealth of the nation; that a minority 
group should have power to determine 
the economical condition of the major- 
ity, is an evil of tragic dimensions. 


Serious Decline in Catholic Birth Rate 


In better days, man thought more 
of spiritual values. He loved children, 
was proud of his big family. As re- 
cently as a generation ago, the national 
birth rate was 25.0 per 1000 popula- 
tion, and the Catholic birth rate was 
a challenging 37.8. The Catholic birth 
rate to-day hovers around 26.0. The 
difference between a 37.8 birth rate 
and a 26.0 birth rate is big. Thus, if 
the Catholic birth rate in 1942 had 
been 37.8, the number of Catholic 











births that year would have been 852,- 
625, not 584,895—a difference of 
267,730 babies. 

Catholic births have averaged 560,- 
000 annually during the last ten years. 
In the table printed at the foot of this 
page, the birth rates are given per 1000 
population. 

Perhaps the reader may wonder how 
we got the number of Catholic births 
for a given year. Well, we added up 
the number of infant baptisms re- 
ported by the dioceses and published in 
the Directory. When a diocese did not 
report the number of infant baptisms, 
we supplied an estimate by taking the 
number of infant baptisms reported 
by a similarly situated diocese having 
approximately the same Catholic popu- 
lation as the diocese which did not 
report the number; also, we made sure 
that adult baptisms (converts) were 
not included in the count. Thus, it 
seems safe to say that the number of 
births given for each year in the ap- 
pended table is about as accurate a 
number as can be had.? 


Mixed Marriages and the Catholic Birth 
Rate 

It is a pity that mixed marriages 

are so numerous. They do not help 





2 The statistics actually available are suffi- 
ciently complete and representative to justify 
all our conclusions. The established percen- 
tages have been extended to other territories 
solely to enable us to discuss the various 
problems upon a national basis. 


Directory Catholic 
Year Population 
1907 12,463,302 
1917 17,416,303 
1927 19,689,049 
1938 21,451,460 
1939 21,406,507 
1940 21,403,136 
1941 22,293,101 
1942 22,556,242 
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the cause of the Catholic birth rate. 
A copy of “A Factual Study of Mixed 
Marriages,” issued by the N. C. W. C. 
and prepared by the committee of 
which the Most Rev. Carl J. Alter, 
Bishop of Toledo, is chairman, lies 
before me. It is a study of the prob- 
lem of mixed marriages in the Church, 
based on the answers to a question- 
naire submitted to the Diocesan Chan- 
ceries of the country. The question- 
naire called for a ten-year survey of 
marriage conditions covering the years 
1932-1941. Returns 
from 7 archdioceses and 43 dioceses, 
making a total of 50 and including a 
little more than one-third of the Cath- 
olic population of the United States. 
Although the returns are incomplete, 
they furnish a good statistical cross- 
section of the entire country. 

The fifty archdioceses and dioceses 
report a total of 912,851 marriages 
during the decade, of which 274,000 
(or 30°%) were mixed marriages. Since 
these statistics cover only a little more 
than one-third of our Catholic popula- 
tion, it seems safe to say that there 
were approximately 2,500,000 mar- 
riages in the Church during the decade, 
and that of these 750,000 were mixed 
marriages. But the data on “Con- 
versions and Mixed Marriages’’ show 
that a considerable number of mixed 
marriages (36%) eventuate ultimately 
as Catholic marriages due to the con- 


were received 





— ——Births—— — 
Number Rate 
517,983 41.5 
658,645 37.8 
669,839 34.1 
539,833 25.0 
535,487 25.0 
556,659 26.0 
619,216 27.7 
584,895 25.9 
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version of the non-Catholic spouse. 
Hence, a total of 480,000 households 
that remained “mixed” is the final 
figure for the decade. 

Where the non-Catholic party in a 
mixed marriage remains outside the 
fold, you have a “‘house divided,’’ and 
the obligation of having children is 
more liable to suffer violence in that 
home than in the home where both 
parties are Catholic. The point of 
view in the ‘“‘house divided”’ will not 
be so Catholic because of the presence 
of the less scrupulous non-Catholic 
sense of moral duty. When our Cath- 
olic graduates leave home and parish, 
we fear what may happen to their 
faith in a non-Catholic environment. 
Think, then, of the dangers to faith in 
the ‘‘house divided,’’ where the Cath- 
olic party lives, sleeps, eats, works and 
plays, day in and day out, with a non- 
Catholic and possibly infidel mate. 
The ‘‘success’” of many a mixed mar- 
riage is determined by the ability of 
each party to respect the other's re- 
ligious convictions and never to clash 
over them. In this sort of a game, 
the Catholic party is generally the 
losing partner. Usually the other 
party has nothing to give up, for long 
ago the other Christian denominations 
rejected most of the tenets that Cath- 
olics hold near and dear. 

Where one mate is Catholic and the 
other is not, the home can be only 
partly Catholic. And if even in Cath- 
olic homes the deadly spirit of modern- 
ism has raised its voice (a voice that 
champions birth control and tolerates 
the use of contraceptives), what must 
be the influence of the spirit of modern- 
ism in a home that at best is only half- 
Catholic! 


The Catholic and National Birth Rates 


The Catholic birth rate was 26.0 in 


1940. It might have been consider- 
ably higher. However, when com- 
pared to the U. S. birth rate of 17.8, 
our 26.0 may be taken as a tribute to 
Catholic morality. 

The difference between 17.8 and 
26.0 is 8.2. This is considerable, but 
actually the difference between the 
Catholic and the non-Catholic birth 
rates was still greater. If we subtract 
the Catholic totals for population and 
births from the Census figures for the 
national population and births, we find 
that in 1940 there were 1,797,746 
births in the non-Catholic population 
of 110,266,139 in 1940. Hence, the 
non-Catholic birth rate was actually 
only 16.3— that is, 9.7 lower than 
the 26.0 Catholic birth rate. In 
other words, the Catholic birth rate 
was 59% higher than the non-Catholic 
birth rate of that year. If the non- 
Catholic birth rate had been as high 
as our own, the non-Catholic popula- 
tion that year would have produced 
2,866,916 babies instead of 1,797,746 
—a difference of 1,069,170 babies. 

It may be a minor point, but in 
citing the Catholic and non-Catholic 
birth rates it is only fair to mention 
that a percentage of our Catholic pop- 
ulation are voluntary (or professed) 
celibates. If there are as many as 
350,000 celibates, the Catholic birth 
rate is really 26.5. 


Effect of Late Marriage on Birth Rate 


The child-bearing age is from 19 to 
40. The limits of fertility are the 
twelfth and the forty-ninth years. Up 
to the sixteenth year, fertility is com- 
paratively light, during the following 
years a great increase is noticeable. 
The fertility is greatest during the 
twenty-third year. After that, there 
is a gradual decrease. It is quite ap- 
parent after the thirtieth year, but 
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especially so after the fortieth year. 
But the grave decrease in the birth 
rate for women of all ages can be ex- 
plained only as the result of inten- 
tional limitation. 

Before the war, people were getting 
married at a later age than formerly. 
The postponement of marriage till 
25 or 26(still later in many cases) plays 
havoc with the birth rate, since it is 
the most fertile years that are lost. 

Let us assume that a group of 200,- 
000 married women have one child 
every five years up to the age of 35; 
let us further assume that one-half of 
them marry at the age of 20, the other 
half at the age of 25. The first group 
(whose child-bearing years are from 
20 to 35) will have 300,000 children, 
the second group (whose child-bearing 
years are from 25 to 35) will have only 
200,000 children. The difference is 
100,000 babies. 

Plainly, early marriage of the woman 
has a profound effect on the birth rate. 
Marriage in her early twenties should 
be possible for every woman. But is 
it? Economic conditions are a grave 
obstacle. Moreover, it is precisely the 
Catholics that take parental respon- 
sibility seriously who are most likely 
to postpone their marriage until there 
is a reasonable prospect of supporting 
a family in decency. Consequently, 
it is the finest type of Catholic young 
people who are being penalized by the 
economic system of modern years. 
This is one way of looking at the situa- 
tion, but there is also another way. 

What do many young people mean 
when they say: ‘‘We will not get mar- 
ried until we can afford to raise a 
family”? Now-a-days, too many 
young folk want to start out in mar- 
ried life as well fixed as their parents 
were after they had worked and saved 
for twenty odd years. This business 


of starting at the bottom rung and then 
climbing up does not appeal to our 
modern young folks. 
stock would have married late instead 
of early in life, and raised not large but 
small families, if they had worried un- 
“Can we af- 
They, of all 
generations, could least ‘‘afford’’ to 
get married and have children. Their 
poverty, their hardships, their struggle 
to make ends meet, with no very bright 


Our pioneer 


duly over the question: 
ford to get married?”’ 


prospects of a better day, would have 
constituted, if measured by the modern 
yardstock, a serious obstacle to mar- 
riage. But the question for this sturdy 
Christian stock was not: “Can we 
afford to get married?’ What they 
said was: “We want to get married, 
raise large families, and settle the 
country.’’ And so they did—in dug- 
outs. Too many modern young people 
want to start out in a well furnished 
and appointed apartment, with janitor 
service, a car, and a substantial bank 
account. 


Rural and Urban Birth Rates 


The birth rate has always been 
higher in the rural sections of the 
country than in its urban centers. In 
times gone by, large families were the 
rule in the country. We can still re- 
member when the city folks poked fun 
at the large families of our farmers. 
Paragraphs could be written on the 


ridicule to which the farmers were 
subjected by their city cousins. The 
ridicule is finally taking effect. The 


country people are ‘‘getting wise,” 
as the expression goes. The present 
generation of rural parents are not 
raising the large families that their 
parents did. Already the small family 
is becoming more and more the rule. 
As time goes on, the effect of this will 
be seen in a sharp decline in our birth 
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rate. But the rural blood is still much 
more prolific than the urban blood. 
How much more prolific it is, we do not 
know. But it is significant that the 
U. S. birth rate fell off in proportion 
as the percentage of rural population 
grew smaller. The percentage of the 
rural population declined from 54.3% 
to 43.5% between 1910 and 1940; 
during this same period the U. S. birth 
rate declined from 28.1 to 17.8 per 1000 
inhabitants. 

The birth rate statistics prepared by 
Dr. O. E. Baker, an authority on pop- 
ulation trends, throw light on the sub- 
ject. They are based on population 
groupings for metropolitan areas, large 
urban areas, small urban areas, non- 
farm or village areas, and rural farm 
areas. For each area he gives the 
number of children under 5 per 1000 
women between the ages of 25 and 45. 
To give even a small part of Dr. 
Baker’s mass of statistics would make 
this article entirely too long and com- 
plicated. But we made a study of the 
statistics, regrouped the population 
areas into urban (anything above 
2500) and rural areas, and then made 
a series of calculations; the final figures 
show that there are 310 children under 
5 per 1000 women in the urban areas 
and 508 children in the rural areas. 
Perhaps not too much stock should 
be taken in our calculations, since the 
interpretation of complicated birth 
rate figures is something that only ex- 
perts should attempt. 

Anyway, everything points to a 
birth rate that is very much higher in 
the country than in the city. The 
woman on the soil is closer to life than 
the urban woman. The city is 
crowded with §artificialities; the 
country is not. Things grow in the 
country. There poultry is raised, 
stock is bred, orchards bear fruit, and 


the soil grows produce and grain. The 
economic factor is not the conspirator 
in the country that it isin the city. We 
admit that the problem of raising a 
family in the city is vastly more diffi- 
cult than it isin the country. But we 
are not ready to admit that women in 
urban surroundings cannot have more 
children than they do. The urban wife 
has not gone sterile but modern. This 
may not be altogether her own fault. 
Urban life is hard on the soul. Our 
modern cities may be domestic Edens, 
but they are not regions of faith. 
Those who live in Edens are liable to 
become the worse for it; they may cease 
trying very hard to be dutiful children 
of God. Faith, like holiness, suffers a 
sort of enervation in a society that 
follows expediency rather than the 
moral law. How frightening and dis- 
tasteful the warning of the moralist 
must be to wives who have no children 
at all—and don’t want any! 


Annual Conversions 


The number of converts made each 
year is increasing steadily. In 1942 
the number passed the 80,000 mark. 
During the 10-year period, 1933-1942, 
the total number of converts reported 
was 639,869. This was a rich harvest 
for the Church. These converts ac- 
counted for 31.1 per cent of the in- 
crease in our Catholic population dur- 
ing that period. Had there been no 
converts, the rate of the Catholic 
population growth in that decade 
would have been only 6.8 per cent in- 
stead of 10 per cent. 

Converts from mixed marriages ac- 
count for a considerable percentage 
of the yearly crop of converts. This 
might make mixed marriages seem less 
evil. However, there is also a serious 
loss sustained through mixed mar- 
riages. 
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Only 24 out of the 50 archdioceses 
and dioceses that answered the mar- 
riage questionnaire gave complete data 
on conversions and mixed marriages. 
But the data were sufficient to justify 
a number of conclusions, and on these 
we base the following figures. It will 
be remembered that there were a 
total of 912,851 marriages in the 
Church during the period 1933-1942; 
of this number 638,995 (or 70%) were 
marriages between Catholics; 273,855 
(or 30%) were mixed marriages. But 
of the total number of mixed mar- 
riages, it is estimated that from 30 to 
40 per cent (let us assume 40%, or 
109,542) become Catholic marriages 
through the conversion of the non- 
Catholic parties. Thus, out of a total 
of 912,851 marriages we will have 
748,537 completely Catholic house- 
holds. Another 40 per cent of the 
mixed marriages will remain mixed. 
But, according to the data supplied, 
the remainder of the married couples, 
54,772, “‘will disappear from active 
parish life.” 109,542 converts are 
attributable to mixed marriages, but 
54,772 members are lost to the Church, 
the net gain is 54,770. However, of 
the converts made, how many fall 
away later? We have no way of as- 
certaining the answer, but pastors 
everywhere are pretty well agreed that 
a good many of the marriage-made con- 
verts fall away. And in falling away, 
how many pull along with them their 
Catholic mate? And among the 109,- 
542 that remain mixed marriages till 
the end, will there be no defections 
from the Faith among the Catholic 
partners? And how many children are 
lost to the Church through mixed mar- 
riages? If we could ascertain the 
answers to these questions, we should 
know the net gain or loss to the Church 
resulting from mixed marriages. 


In the pamphlet, ‘A Factual Study 
of Mixed Marriages,” the paragraph 
on “Conversions and Mixed Mar- 
riages”’ closes with this warning: ‘‘A 
caution, however, must be inserted 
here, for the statistics may not be 
entirely reliable due to the smaller 
number of diocesan reports and also 
to the possibility of misunderstand- 
ing in the questionnaire.’”’ The para- 
graph on “Converts from Mixed 
Marriages” closes with the words: 
“This (the loss of Catholics through 
mixed marriages) constitutes a suffi- 
ciently serious problem to cause anxi- 
ety among the pastors of souls, and 
seems to warrant the admonition of 
the Church that there is a serious 
danger of religious indifference re- 
sulting from mixed marriages.” 

Again, clandestine marriages are in- 
creasing. This is evident from the con- 
stantly increasing number of invalid 
marriages reported, says the episcopal 
report. In some dioceses the number 
of invalid marriages are almost as 
many as the number of valid marriages. 
However, adequate data are lacking, 
“but we do know that the evil is a 
growing one.” 

Is the number of separations among 
Catholic couples growing? We think 
so, but do not know. Another ques- 
tion is this: “How many ‘war mar- 
riages’ will turn out disastrously?”’ 
The Metropolitan Life Insurance Com- 
pany of New York City reports that at 
least one out of every five marriages 
in the United States ends in divorce, 
and predicts divorce floods of un- 
precedented volume after the war. 


How Great Is Our Leakage? 


The subject of leakage is always a 
distressing one. Some say that the 
leakage is small, others that it is 
large. We are of the opinion that it is 
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very considerable. According to the 
statistics given above, during the dec- 
ade 1933-1942 the Catholic births 
averaged 560,000 annually, and the 
conversions 65,000. Consequently, 
there was a gross increase in the Cath- 
olic population of 625,000 annually. 
On the other hand, the annual Catholic 
deaths (based on the U. S. death rate 
of 10.8 per 1000 population) averaged 
240,000. Subtracting 240,000 from 
625,000, we find that, apart from im- 
migration or emigration, the net Cath- 
olic gain should have been 385,000 
annually—or 3,850,000 during the 
decade in question. 

But whereas the gain should have 
been 3,850,000, the increase in Catholic 
population was actually only 2,233,000. 


Does the difference between these 
figures (1,617,000) represent the extent 
of the leakage in ten years? In other 
words, do as many as 161,700 Catholics 
drop out of the ranks every year? 
Accustomed as we are in these days to 
astronomical figures, the number 161,- 
700, standing by itself, may not seem 
exceptionally impressive. When, how- 
ever, we point out that 161,700 equals 
the combined Catholic populations of 
the Dioceses of Sacramento and Lan- 
sing, the figure takes on tragic propor- 
tions. Possibly, when we point out 
that this figure is more than twice 
the average number of converts re- 
ported annually, the full seriousness 
of the leakage problem will be clearly 
realized. 








The Mystery of the Jewish People 


By THE RIGHT REv. MsGR. JUAN STRAUBINGER 


The Final Restoration of Israel 


We do not refer to the political res- 
toration of the Israelite nation, which 
some have thought very near from the 
existence of Zionism (which is endeav- 
oring to take the scattered Jews to 
Palestine), and because a Jewish 
colonization has begun in the Holy 
Land, including the establishment of 
cultural and_ scientific institutions 
founded by wealthy Jews of Europe 
and North America in the land of their 
fathers. 

Almost all the Prophets of the Old 
Testament speak of the restoration of 
Israel, for, as often as they threaten 
the faithless people with the punish- 
ment of God, they console them for 
their conversion with the Messianic 
promises and the hope of a new restora- 
tion, near or remote. 

Not to lose ourselves in somewhat 
difficult inquiries concerning the char- 
acter of the restoration announced by 
the Prophets, let us have recourse to 
the best interpreter that there is—St. 
Paul. The great Apostle cannot end 
the chapter on the reprobation of his 
people without adding one of the most 
consoling promises that ever was given 
by any Prophet. In chapter xi. 25— 
32, of the Epistle to the Romans, he 
reveals the following mystery: 


“For I would not have you igno- 
rant, brethren, of this mystery (lest 
you should be wise in your own 
conceits) that blindness in part has 
happened in Israel, until the fullness 
of the gentiles should come in. And 
so all Israel should be saved, as it is 


written: ‘There shall come out of 
Sion he that shall deliver and shall 
turn away ungodliness from Jacob. 
And this is to them my covenant: 
when I shall take away their sins.’ 
As concerning the Gospel, indeed, 
they are enemies for your sake: but 
as touching the election, they are 
most dear for the sake of the fathers. 
For the gifts and the calling of God 
are without repentance. For as you 
also in times past did not believe 
God, but now have obtained mercy 
through their unbelief: so these also 
have not believed, for your mercy, 
that they also may obtain mercy. 
For God hath included all in un- 
belief, that he may have mercy on 
all.” 


Before we enter upon the interpreta- 
tion of this marvellous text, it must be 
emphasized that the Apostle speaks 
as a person who is inspired and enjoys 
the assistance of the Holy Spirit. He 
himself says so expressly in this case, 
at the beginning of his treatment of the 
matter that we are studying: “I speak 
the truth in Christ: I lie not, my con- 
science bearing me witness in the 
Holy Ghost”’ (Rom., ix. 1). 


Fall of Israel Not Final 


The Doctor of the Gentiles an- 
nounces no more nor less than the 
“receiving” (xi. 15) of Israel. Re- 
jected for their unbelief, they did not 
stumble to fall finally, but in order that 
the Gentiles might enter in (Rom., xi. 
11, 31); nor were they deprived of the 
promises of God, ‘‘for the gifts and the 
calling of God are without repentance’”’ 
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(ver. 29), and the Jews in respect of 
their election go on being “‘most dear 
for the sake of the fathers’”’ (ver. 28). 

It is true that the Jews at present 
“have not believed”’ (ver. 31), but the 
arm of the Almighty shall reach out to 
them, so that “they also may obtain 
mercy” (ver. 31) when ‘the fullness 
of the nations shall have entered in,’’” 
that is to say, after the calling of the 
pagan nations to the Gospel. 

The salvation of Israel is so great a 
mystery that the Apostle falls to his 
knees and ends his prophecy with a 
majestic hymn to the Eternal Wisdom 
and Mercy (Rom., xi. 33-36): 

“O the depth of the riches of the 
wisdom and of the knowledge of 
God! How incomprehensible are 
His judgments, and how unsearch- 
able His ways! For who hath known 
the mind of the Lord? Or who hath 
been His counsellor? Or who hath 
first given to Him, and recompense 
shall be made him? For of Him, 
and in Him, are all things: to Him 
be glory for ever. Amen.” 

Let us also fall upon our knees in 
adoration of the loving heart of the 
Father who will one day remember His 
people, the people which, as Pius XI 
said, was the one chosen to be charged 
with the most sacred mission that any 
nation has ever had to fulfill—that of 
handing on the divine revelation across 
the shadows of the pre-Christian cen- 
turies, and of keeping pure the faith 
n one God amid an idolatrous world. 


Incorporation of Israel into True Flock 
The idea of the incorporation of 


1 How can we fail to recall here the affec 
tionate name, Yeschurun (the very upright; 
Vulg. and LXX: the Beloved), with which 
God caresses His people in Deut., xxxii. 15, 
and which He repeats in Deut., xxxiii. 5 and 
26, and in Is., xliv. 27? 

2 This does not mean that all nations shall 
accept the Gospel before the conversion of the 
Jews, but only that it shall be preached, as 
Our Lord says in Matt., xxiv. 14 


Israel into the true flock occupies St. 
Paul also in II Cor., iii. 13, where he 
compares the blindness of this nation 
with the veil which Moses wore to 
speak with men after having spoken 
with God. It is furthermore a favorite 
theme of St. Peter and St. James. The 
Prince of the Apostles exhorts the Jews 
to contrition; then the Father will 
send them ‘Jesus Christ Himself”’ 
(Acts, iii. 20), and all the “‘promises’’ 
that He made of old by the mouth of 
Prophets shall be fulfilled, and all 
things shall be “‘restored.”’ 


“Be penitent, therefore, and be 
converted, that your sins may be 
blotted out. That when the times 
of refreshment shall come from the 
presence of the Lord: and he shall 
send him who hath been preached 
unto you, Jesus Christ whom heaven 
indeed must receive, until the times 
of the restitution of all things, which 
God hath spoken by the mouth of 
his holy prophets, from the begin- 
ning of the world”’ (Acts, iii. 19-21). 


The literal and eschatological mean- 
ing of these verses is beyond all doubt, 
as St. Chrysostom has already ob- 
served. By “restitution” St. Peter 
cannot understand anything else than 
that which was understood by the 
Prophets to whom he refers. 

St. James makes himself the inter- 
preter of the same thought in the 
Council of Jerusalem (Acts, xv. 16). 
And how clear a light do these words 
of the Apostle throw upon the word 
of the Master: ‘‘Jerusalem shall be 
trodden down by the Gentiles till the 
times of the nations be fulfilled’’ (Luke, 
xxi. 24)! 

Very numerous are the prophecies of 
the Old Testament that paint for the 
last days a new world in which the 
people of Israel will have a great réle 
to play. We know well how difficult 
it is to interpret prophecies, and es- 
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pecially so when they have not yet 
been fulfilled. There are, in fact, ex- 
positors who do not hesitate to under- 
stand all these prophecies allegorically 
of the New Israel, the Church. 

It is appropriate here to make a gen- 
eral observation upon the senses and 
interpretation of prophecies, those 
wonderful illuminations that light up 
the shadows of the future with their 
bright rays. The tendency is very 
widespread to apply to the Church all 
those that speak of a better future, of 
a kingdom of peace and happiness, of 
the reéstablishment of the House of 
David, of Sion, of Jerusalem, of Jacob, 
of Israel, of Juda, of Joseph, of Eph- 
raim, and similar references to the 
nation of the Jews and their land. In 
support of such an interpretation it is 
customary to take the predictions in a 
sense exclusively allegorical or meta- 
phoric. 


Golden Rule of St. Thomas 


Without denying the justification 
for allegorical interpretation in this 
field, we should nevertheless keep in 
mind the Golden Rule of St. Thomas: 
“Omnes sensus (Scripture) fundantur 
super unum, scilicet litteralem, ex quo 
solo potest trahi argumentum,” and 
the rules of the Encyclicals ‘‘Providen- 
tissimus Deus” of Leo XIII, and “‘Spiri- 
tus Paraclitus’”’ of Bendeict XV (‘‘En- 
chiridion Biblicum,”’ 92, 97, 498). In 
a letter of August 30, 1941, addressed 
to all the Prelates of Italy, the Pontifi- 
cal Biblical Commission emphasizes 
the same principles against an anony- 
mous author who had tried to discredit 
them. 

As is clear, it is not the intention of 
either the Supreme Pontiffs or the 
Biblical Commission to forbid an al- 
legorical meaning to be sought; but 
always and primarily that meaning is 


to be sought which the sacred author 
wished to express. In this respect it 
must be said that the Prophets men- 
tion so clearly at times the restoration 
of the ten tribes of Israel, and their 
union with the two of Juda, that we 
can do no less than think of the Jewish 
nation as such, and not of the present 
Christian people—which in general 
proceeds from the Gentiles, and whose 
vocation to the kingdom of Christ is 
also foretold in the Old Testament in a 
manner that cannot be confused with 
the conversion of Israel. But the fact 
is that such a union of the ten tribes 
with the two has never been achieved 
from the times when the Prophets 
spoke up to this day. There persists, 
consequently, the hope that some day 
it will come to pass, perhaps as one of 
“the last things.”’ At least, we must 
consider such a possibility, and not 
exclude it beforehand. 

To console their contemporaries af- 
flicted and humiliated by their enemies, 
the Prophets preferred to paint the 
future prosperity of their country and 
nation with the most vivid colors; and 
looking at a more remote future, they 
announced a total renovation of the 
people of Israel. Not only St. Paul, 
of whom we shall speak later, but even 
the ‘‘Preacher’’ of the Old Testament, 
refers to these consoling promises to 
the Jewish people when he says of 
Isaias that “with a great spirit he saw 
the things that are to come to pass at 
last: and comforted the mourners in 
Sion” (Ecclus., xlviii. 27); and when 
he praises the Minor Prophets (in 
Crampon’s translation), ‘“‘because they 
consoled Jacob and saved him by a 
sure hope” (Ecclus., xlix. 12). What 
consolation would there be for the Jews 
in a promise of things for a Gentile 
Church? Isaias confirms this in Ixvi. 
10. 
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It is precisely in these marvellous 
pictures which God has painted by 
the mouth of the Prophets to comfort 
His people that references abound to 
the iniquities of Israel, to the “‘shame 
of thy youth” (Is., liv. 4), to its “‘sin”’ 
(Jer., xxxi. 34), to the places where 
“they sinned” (Ezech., xxxvii. 23), 
etc. Noone would dare to apply these 
to the Church, the immaculate Bride of 
Christ, and to take away from the Jews 
the last hope which, according to St. 
Paul, remains to them as a manifesta- 
tion of the immeasurable riches of the 
mercy of God, and in fulfillment of His 
promises (Rom., xi). The “rejected 
one”’ shall one day return to her Divine 
Spouse, and shall occupy a prominent 
place in the final triumph of the 
Church. 

Are we not at times too lacking in 
charity for the Jews, as were the 
Christians in the time of St. Paul whom 
he forewarns on this account against 
presumptuous feelings (Rom., xi. 25)? 
Let us leave to Israel the place that 
belongs to it in the prophecies, and not 
keep all the glory for ourselves. 


Two Perspectives in Prophecies 


One final observation will perhaps 
make easier the understanding of the 
problem. It is the property of proph- 
ecy that it includes at the same time 
two perspectives, and two ways of being 
fulfilled: one figurative and the other 
real. Thus, for example, the prediction 
of Jesus Christ in Matt., xxiv, has two 
aspects, the first of them (the destruc- 
tion of Jerusalem) being the figure of 
the second (the end of the world). 
Many prophecies will remain pure 
enigmas if the expositor does not pay 
attention to this exegetical principle 
which allows us to see in the fulfillment 
of a prophecy the figure of a future 
event. 


Nevertheless, the interpretation of 
both texts will not cease to be obscure, 
although we exploit all the resources 
of hermeneutics. It is precisely those 
things for which human curiosity most 
seeks that are involved in mystery. 

Happily we possess in St. Paul’s 
Epistle to the Romans (xi, xxvi, and 
xxvii) the unmistakable interpreta- 
tion of one of those obscure passages 
that is found in Isaias, lix. 19-21, and 
which runs as follows: 


“*And they from the west shall 
fear the name of the Lord: and they 
from the rising of the sun, his glory; 
when he shall come as a violent 
stream which the Spirit of the Lord 
driveth on. And there shall come a 
redeemer to Sion and to them that 
return from iniquity in Jacob,’ saith 
the Lord. ‘This is my covenant 
with them,’ saith the Lord: ‘My 
spirit that is in thee, and my words 
that I have put in thy mouth, shall 
not depart out of thy mouth, nor out 
of the mouth of thy seed, nor out 
of the mouth of thy seed’s seed,’ 
saith the Lord, ‘from henceforth and 
for ever.’ ”’ 


Tsaias on Final Salvation of Jewish 
People 


For St. Paul the words just quoted 
form the exegetical foundation of his 
argument, and must refer to the final 
salvation of the Jewish people.* Com- 
pare with this how St. Paul in Rom., 
ix. 27, explains another passage of the 
great Prophet in the same sense (Is., 
x. 20-23): 


3 Interpreters who (as, for example, Simon 
Prado) see in Rom., xi. 27, a reference also to 
Is., xxvii. 9, have to apply this latter passage 
equally to the conversion of Israel, ‘‘the 
vineyard of pure wine”’ (ver. 8). ‘“‘When they 
(the Jews) shall see that, after their temple 
has been destroyed together with the others 
that they have consecrated to idols, altars 
and temples are erected everywhere to the 
true God, then they will begin to open their 
eyes, and will be converted to Christ”’ (Scio’s 
note on Is., xxvii. 9). 
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“And it shall come to pass in that 
day that the remnant of Israel and 
they that shall escape of the house of 
Jacob shall lean no more upon him 
that striketh them: but they shall 
lean upon the Lord, the Holy One of 
Israel, in truth: The remnant shall 
be converted, the remnant, I say, 
of Jacob, to the mighty God. For if 
thy people, O Israel, shall be as the 
sand of the sea, a remnant of them 
shall be converted: the consump- 
tion abridged shall overflow with jus- 
tice. For the Lord God of hosts 
shall make a consumption, and an 
abridgment in the midst of all the 
land.” 


Jeremias on Renovation of Israel 


Jeremias, the second of the Major 
Prophets, devotes several chapters to 
The thirty 
first culminates in verses 31-36, quoted 
expressly by St. Paul in the Epistle 
to the Hebrews (viti. 8 sqq., x. 16): 


the renovation of Israel. 


‘Behold the days shall come,’ 
saith the Lord, ‘and I will make a 
new covenant with the house of 
Israel and with the house of Juda; 
not according to the covenant which 
I made with their fathers, in the day 
that I took them by the hand to 
bring them out of the land of 
Egypt: the covenant which they 
made void, and I had dominion 
over them,’ saith the Lord. ‘But 
this shall be the covenant that I will 
make with the house of Israel after 
those days,’ saith the Lord: ‘I will 
give My law in their bowels and | 
will write it in th ir heart: and I 
will be their God, nd they shall be 
my people. An! they shall teach 
no more every ii an lus neighbor, 
and every man his brother, saying: 
Know the Lord. For all shall know 
me from the least of them even to 
the greatest,’ saith the Lord; ‘for I 
will forgive their iniquity and I will 
remember their sin no more.’ Thus 
saith the Lord, who giveth the sun 
for the light of the day, the order of 
the moon and of the stars for the 
light of the night: who stirreth up 
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the sea and the waves thereof roar. 
The Lord of hosts is his name. ‘If 
these ordinances shall fail before 
ine,’ saith the Lord: ‘then also the 
seed of Israel shall fail, so as not to 
be a nation before me for ever’ ”’ 
(Jer., xxxi. 31-36). 


Note especially that the prediction 
is directed to all the Jewish people —to 
both houses, that of Israel and that of 
Juda, notwithstanding the total ruin of 
the former and the desperate situa- 
tion of the latter; and that its purpose 
is to console his fellow-countrymen 
with the hope of the renewal of a// the 
tribes of Israel. For this reason the 
purely allegorical interpretation which 
understands by ‘‘the house of Israel’’ 
and the “house of Juda” and the 
“seed of Israel’ only the Church, is 
sense it 
must refer to the 
Prophet directs the the 
twelve tribes of Israel, as is clearly seen 
in Heb., x. 16—18. 

Let us _ select 
Jeremias: 


not satisfactory. In some 


those to whom 


prophecy, 


another text of 


“For behold the days come,’ 
saith the Lord, ‘and I will bring 
again the captivity of my people 
Israel and Juda,’ saith the Lord, 
‘and I will cause them to return to 
the land which I gave to their 
fathers, and they shall possess it’”’ 
(Jer, xxx. 3). 


Catholic Exegesis of Foregoing Texts 


The learned Biblical 
Réboli, S.J., in his recent new edition 
of the Bible, puts here (with Fr. Par- 
amo, S.J.) the following note: ‘The 
Prophet seems to speak principally of 
the complete liberty in which the 
people of Israel will be set, when all 
together shall recognize the Messiah 
and shall enter into His Church by 
faith; for it was only a small part of the 
nation which was converted in the time 


scholar, Fr. 
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of the Messiah. Perhaps because of 
this it is added, in ver. 24, that the 
things which are said here shall be 
understood in the latter days. It 
should be noted with St. Jerome that 
Jeremias prophesied the same things in 
Jerusalem as Ezechiel in Babylon 
(see Ezech., xxxvii. 24).”’ 

As will be seen, the note of Fr. Ré- 
boli indicates in a happy synthesis the 
following truths: (a) the prophecies on 
the restoration of Israel were not ful- 
filled in the first coming of Our Lord 
Jesus Christ, ‘‘for it was only a small 
part of the nation which was converted 
in the time of the Messiah’’; (b) these 
prophecies do not refer, therefore, to 
the Christians, but should be applied 
literally, as says the verse of Jeremias 
under comment, to the Israelite people 
and to the future reunion of the twelve 
tribes (Israel and Juda), a reunion 
never effected up to the present;* (c) 
this reunion which shall take place 
“in the land of their fathers,’’ says the 
text of Jeremias, shall bring with it 
“the complete liberty in which the 
people of Israel shall be set,’’ and shall 
be the total conversion of that nation 
“‘when all together shall recognize the 
Messiah and shall enter into His 
Church by faith,’’ according to the 
prophecies of St. Paul which we have 
commented upon in the present study; 
(d) these admirable mysteries shall be 
fulfilled ‘‘in the latter days,” as Fr. 
Réboli would have us note in accord- 
ance with ver. 24 of this same chapter 
xxx of Jeremias; (e) in confirmation 
of all these truths, ‘‘it should be noted 
with St. Jerome”’ that they are taught 
equally by ‘“‘Jeremias in Jerusalem,”’ 
as we have just seen, and “by Ezechiel 


‘ “When all the Jewish nation is converted 
to the faith, then shall be realized the reunion 
of all the tribes in the Kingdom of Jesus 
Christ’”” (note by P&aramo, S.J., on Jer., 
xxx. 9). 





in Babylon,’ as appears in Ezech., 
xxxvii. 24, a passage which we quote 
farther on. 

Another note in which the learned 
Jesuit completes the prophetic pano- 
rama to which we have referred in this 
study, is that which he gives on verse 
13 of the same chapter xxx of Jeremias, 
in which God reproaches the people of 
Israel for their rebellion, saying to 
them: ‘‘... thou hast no healing med- 
icines.”’ ‘‘This is,’’ Fr. Réboli ob- 
serves, ‘‘that the blindness and hard- 
ness of heart of the Jewish people in 
their unwillingness to reccgnize the 
Messiah is of itself incurable: it needs 
a miracle of grace which God will work 
in His own time. See Rom., ch. xi.” 
It shall surely be so, as we have seen 
in studying this chapter of St. Paul 
which Fr. Réboli cites; the conversion 
of Israel is a thing that God will work, 
not for the merits of this nation, but 
moved exclusively by His great mercy. 
It is for this reason that St. Paul speaks 
of it as a great mystery, and says in the 
chapter referred to that with regard to 
the future conversion ‘‘there is a rem- 
nant saved according to the election of 
grace.”’ And he adds: “And if by 
grace, it is not now by works: other- 
wise grace is no more grace’’ (Rom., xi. 
5-6). See also Deut. iv. 30 sqq. 


Ezechiel on Reunion of Israel 


In the same way the Prophet 
Ezechiel conscles his people. The 
Israelites shall be reunited in one sole 
flock and shall dwell perpetually in the 
holy land of their fathers. Here is the 
prophecy, to which the note of Fr. 
Réboli also refers: 


“Nor shall they (the Jews) be de- 
filed any more with their idols nor 
with their abominations nor with all 
their iniquities: and I will save them 
out of all the places in which they 
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have sinned, and I will cleanse them. 
And they shall be my people, and I 
will be their God. And my servant 
David shall be king over them: and 
they shall have one shepherd. They 
shall walk in my judgments, and 
shall keep my commandments and 
shall do them. And they shall dwell 
in the land which I gave to my serv- 
ant Jacob, wherein your fathers 
dwelt: and they shall dwell in it, 
they and their children and their 
children’s children, for ever. And 
David’ my servant shall be their 
prince for ever. And I will make a 
covenant of peace with them: it 
shall be an everlasting covenant with 
them. And I will establish them and 
will multiply them and will set my 
sanctuary in the midst of them for 
ever. And my tabernacle shall be 
with them: and I will be their God, 
and they shall be my people. And 
the nations shall know that I am the 
Lord, the sanctifier of Israel, when 
my sanctuary shall be in the midst of 
them for ever” (Ezech., xxxvii. 23- 


28). 
Testimony of the Minor Prophets 


We pass over other prophecies of 
the Major Prophets to include some 


from the Minor. 


“For the children of Israel shall sit 
many days without king and with- 
out prince and without sacrifice and 
without altar and without ephod (a 
garment of the High Priest) and 
without theraphim (oracles). And 
after this the children of Israel shall 
return and shall seek the Lord their 
God and David their king (the Mes- 
siah, the son of David): and they 
shall fear the Lord and his goodness 
in the last days’ (Osee, iii. 4—5). 


shall be, as Scio puts it, ‘in the very 
last stage of days, at the end of the 
world.’”® 


“And I will bring back the cap- 
tivity of my people Israel: and they 
shall build the abandoned cities and 
inhabit them: and they shall plant 
vineyards and drink the wine of 
them: and shall make gardens and 
eat the fruits of them. And I will 
plant them upon their own land: 
and I will no more pluck them out 
of their land which I have given 
them,’ saith the Lord thy God” 
(Amos, ix. 14—-15). 


This last verse shows that it does 
not refer to the return from the Baby- 
lonian Captivity, which was transitory, 
but to a return that is final and perm- 
anent: a prophecy which so far has 
not been fulfilled either literally or al- 
legorically. 


“In that day,’ saith the Lord, ‘I 
will gather up her (the nation) that 
halteth (Israel): and her that I had 
cast out, I will gather up: anid her 
whom I had afflicted. And I will 
make her that halted, a remnant, 
and her that hath been afflicted, a 
mighty nation. And the Lord will 
reign over them in Mount Sion, from 
this time now and for ever’ ”’ (Mich., 
iv. 6-7). 

“Thus saith the Lord of hosts: ‘I 
am returned to Sion: and I will 
dwell in the midst of Jerusalem. 
And Jerusalem shall be called: The 
City of Truth and the Mountain of 
the Lord of Hosts, The Sanctified 
Mountain’ ”’ (Zach., viii. 3). 

““And many peoples and strong 
nations shall come to seek the Lord 
of hosts in Jerusalem and to entreat 
the face of the Lord.’ Thus saith the 





There is unanimity among exegetes Lord of hosts: ‘In those days, 
as to the meaning of this prophecy. All wherein ten men of all languages of 
refer it to the people of Israel, who one the Gentiles shall take hold and shall 


hold fast the shirt of one that is a 


hall look the Redee and 
day shall look upon the Redeemer anc Jew, saying: We will go with you, 


marvel; but this according to many 





6 This does not prevent its application also 

5 The Messiah, who is the descendant of to the return from the Babylonian Captivity, 
David. See Jer., xxiii. 5 sqq., xxx. 9, xxxiii.15 which is the figure of the final return of Israel 
sqq.; Osee, iii. 5, etc. to Christ (Calmet, Lépicier). 
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for we have heard that God is with 

you’” (Zach., viii. 22-23). 

“And I will pour out upon the 
house of David and upon the inhabi- 
tants of Jerusalem the spirit of grace 
and of prayers: and they shall look 
upon me, whom they have pierced 
(that is to say, Christ; cfr. John, 
xix. 37). And they shall mourn for 
him as one mourneth for an only 
son: and they shall grieve over him, 
as the manner is to grieve for the 
death of the first-born” (Zach., xii. 
10). 

‘And it shall come to pass in that 
day that living waters shall go out 
from Jerusalem: half of them to the 
east sea and half of them to the last 
sea: they shall be in summer and in 
winter. And the Lord shall be king 
over all the earth. In that day 
there shall be one Lord, and his name 
shall be one. And all the land (of 
Juda) shall return even to the desert, 
from the hill to Remmon to the 
south of Jerusalem: and she shall 
be exalted and shall dwell in her own 
place, from the gate of Benjamin 
even to the place of the former gate, 
and even to the gate of the corners: 
and from the tower of Hananeel 
even to the king’s winepresses. And 
people shall dwell in it, and there 
shall be no more an anathema: but 
Jerusalem shall sit secure’ (Zach., 
xiv. 8-11). 

These prophecies, which are no more 
than a small nosegay from a very rich 
garden, should suffice to enable us to 
glimpse the transcendental value which 
the Prophets, by divine inspiration, 
attribute to the “reconciliation’”’ 
(Rom., xi. 15) of their people—a funda- 





mental idea of the Old Testament and 
irrefutably interpreted by the Apostle 
of the Gentiles in Romans, xi. 


Elias and the Restoration of All Things 


There is not absent from the picture 
the Prophet who is to come to direct 
the work of salvation. This is, accord- 
ing to the Book of Ecclesiasticus 
(xlviii. 10), Elias who is appointed ‘‘in 
the judgments of times to appease 
the wrath of the Lord, to reconcile the 
heart of the father to the son and to 
restore the tribes of Jacob.”” The first 
part of this so consoling promise is 
found also in Malachias (iv. 6), with 
the addition: ‘‘Lest I (God) come and 
strike the earth with anathema.” 

The Lord Himself confirms that 
Elias must come at the end and that 
he shall ‘‘restore all things’ (Matt., 
xvii. 11), although the Baptist can be 
considered as a new Elias (Matt., xi. 
14).7 According to the Fathers, Elias 
will not only convert the Jews, but he 
will also make to flourish in the Church 
its ancient piety and native splendor 
(P4ramo).® 





7 These texts about Elias confirm the idea 
that the prophecies aforementioned are not 
limited to a purely conditional sense and to 
time already past. 

8 The Apocalypse (xi. 3) mentions two 
Prophet-Witnesses of the latter days. One 
is to be Elias and the other Enoch, according 
to the most common opinion among the 
Fathers and Doctors who have commented 
upon this passage. Modern exegesis diverges 
to some extent from this interpretation, and 
considers that these witnesses are the preach- 
ers of the Gospe! (Allo, Buzy, etc.). 








Prayer Difficulties of Religious Penitents 


By GABRIEL DIEFENBACH, O.F.M.Cap. 


Every confessor of Sisters is aware 
of the frequent prayer difficulties that 
are met with in dealings with devout 
Religious. Often they may seem a 
stumbling block both to him and his 
penitents. In this article we offer a few 
considerations which one may be prone 
to overlook, and which may help to re- 
adjust a possibly inadequate apprecia- 
tion of prayer life. They are based on 
the reality of the inner life and the 
needs of the human heart in regard to 
it. 

The modern person yearns for God. 
He has been swamped with the com- 
plexity and profusion of modern de- 
velopments that abound in every line, 
and the impact of these external forces 
will in the end weary him, leaving him 
spiritually hungry andempty. In dec- 
ades and ages gone by, life was not so 
actively lived as to exclude a certain 
taste and time for solitude which fos- 
tered the soul's spiritual maturation. 
To-day there is generally so little 
spiritual introspection, or such slight 
value accorded it, as to confirm in one 
way or other the judgment of a living 
writer that the modern man is afraid 
of solitude. He is shy of self—may- 
hap, even bored with self. He can 
scarcely endure to be alone with him- 
self and face the problem of his own 
personality. So, he seeks to escape, 
to evade the issue by looking outward 
and losing himself in a round of di- 
versions, distractions and activities 
that ceaselessly employ the senses and 
powers of the soul—to the shutting out 
of the Divine Voice, and with con- 
sequent stunted growth and super- 


ficiality in spiritual life. An unrelent- 
ing preoccupation with a thousand and 
one external things leaves no time for 
substantial elements to take hold, for 
his religious personality to mature and 
deepen, for the Great Reality to take 
Consequently, spiritual 


root. real 


depth is wanting. 
Spiritual Yearnings of To-Day 


A kind of reaction must almost 
naturally set in, manifesting itself 
spiritually in a desire for more intimate 
contact with God, for a more satisfying 
finding of Him in the solitude and 
silence of personal prayer. A simpler 
and more profound relationship with 
Him is craved. This is at the core of 
the attempts to probe the secret of the 
Saints. There has even been a rapid 
spread of interest in things mystical. 
This applies not merely to the pro- 
fessional psychologist who makes a 
practice of analyzing and charting such 
matters, but also—and this is more 
important—to Religious and common 
folk. They are hungering for the 
riches of the spirit, for that more 
abundant life, as necessary food and a 
counterbalance to the exaggerated 
sense life of to-day. The spirit has 
its yearnings as well as the flesh, which 
a glittering and noisily active age can- 
not wholly stifle. 

The late Montgomery Carmichael 
has written somewhere that ‘‘a simple 
preacher of the interior life can work 
more permanent wonders in the soul 
than a whole cycle of fervent and well- 
organized missions, .. . for . . . deep 
down in exterior people there is usually 
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a craving for direct communing with 
God, which needs but to be aroused 
and properly directed to work a com- 
plete renovation in the most worldly.”’ 

With much more truth would this 
apply to those consecrated by profession 
to God in cloistral life, even though 
they may seem by natural tempera- 
ment to be extroverted souls and to be 
thriving on a diet of external activity. 
And indeed the more Religious life is 
to-day burdened with a multiplicity 
of labors and interests, the more will 
the soul find need for a medicinal re- 
lief from activism, for relaxing its 
faculties, for periods of inner calm and 
silence—even, and perhaps especially, 
when it comes to meet with God in 
prayer. May not this be at the source 
of some of the prayer difficulties pre- 
sented here and there by Religious 
penitents? 


Need of Spiritual Relaxation 


Take, for example, the long day’s 
labor of some Religious—day and 
night nursing, hours of teaching with 
the preparation attached thereto, not 
to mention other obligations. Here 
the powers of the soul have been un- 
remittently active with little opportu- 
nity forthe relaxing calm and rest which 
is indispensable for efficient function- 
ing. Such a person is likely to be 
mentally fagged. Add to this a formid- 
able array of vocal prayers plus for- 
mal meditations, a grinding out of ef- 
forts of mind and imagination to reach 
God; all in all, this adds burden to 
burden, possibly obscuring a wiser 
understanding of prayer. Have we not 
known more than one community in 
which, after a tiring day, the points of 
some meditation book are read in dull 
monotone, with little time left for the 
soul to acquire a taste, a relish (Deo 
volente), for a more peaceful spiritual 


heart-to-heart converse with its God? 
It is all so routine-like, so mechanical, 
so cold and devoid of heart, so lacking 
in Divine Intimacy. Would there not 
seem to be a fear of coming face to face 
with one’s self-—and with God, who is 
heard less in the torrents of Cedron 
than in the waters of Siloe, which flow 
in silence? May not God have some 
individual message for these souls by 
way of divine action, of illumination of 
mind, strengthening of will, consola- 
tion of heart, attraction and inspira- 
tion—and may not that message be 
more readily conveyed and accepted 
when the powers of the soul are flexible, 
docile, peaceful, and attunable to the 
divine action? 


A Silent Holy Hour 


On the other hand, we have recently 
witnessed an example of what might be 
considered a long step in the other 
direction: a community passing an 
entire hour in silent adoration. Noth- 
ing was said or read, save only the sing- 
ing of the hymn at the opening and the 
Tantum Ergo and the Divine Praises 
at the conclusion. And the exercise 
was not exceptional, nor exclusively 
for ripened Religious and adepts at 
prayer, but for novice and postulant 
alike. There was real devotion, and 
the silent quiet adoration certainly 
promoted a spirit of recollection and 
prayer. At other times an occasional 
verse from Scripture is read, which 
incidentally has, without preludes and 
nosegays, a curious way of striking the 
mind and moving the heart. 

At another place (this time a parish 
church) a double Holy Hour is con- 
ducted every night from seven to nine, 
the pastor taking one hour and the 
assistant the other. A few prayers 
are recited at the beginning, and some 
selections of a meditative nature are 
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read from a pamphlet. Near the 
middle of the hour a hymn is sung, leav- 
ing about thirty minutes for peaceful 
silent prayer, each person according to 
his own attraction. There is opportu- 
nity at least to become aware, how- 
inadequately, of the Divine 
Presence. ‘‘When you are praying, 
speak not much, as the heathens” 
(Matt., vi. 7). 

We are no advocate of relaxation in 
what pertains to self-denial—-God for- 
bid!—-or of making matters spiritually 
comfortable. We suggest only that 
after constant application of the facul- 
ties in daily obligations there may be, 
and are, numerous souls who experi- 
ence a distaste for further energetic 
use of them at prayer-time. To be 
ever hammering on the anvils of re- 
flection and imagination, pounding and 
forging the powers discursively, or re- 
quired to do so when the attraction 
and facility are not there, together 
with perhaps extended vocal recita- 
tions, is liable to fatigue the house of 
the spirit. Moreover, it may be taken 
as a general principle that, the more 
disposed the senses, mind and imagi- 
nation are towards peace and the calm 
of recollection, the better disposed is 
the soul for converse with God and de- 
light in His presence. The plea, then, 
rather favors those particularly who 
have a special need of some more 
simple and unitive type of devotion. 
Even ‘‘deep down in exterior people 
there is usually a craving for direct 
communing with God, which needs but 
to be aroused and properly directed.”’ 
And these the confessor will be pre- 
pared to help when they give intima- 
tions of their difficulties to him. 


ever 


Religious and Direct Communing 
with God 


Added to the above considerations 
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are several points that offer a founda- 
tion for this longing and need of con- 
secrated intimate 
union with their loving Master. And 
the confessor will bear them in mind 
for the encouragement of his penitents. 

Most significant perhaps is the 
term frequently employed in Scripture 
suggestive of a close relationship be- 
tween God and His people, between the 
individual soul and its Creator— 
namely, the word spouse. This ex- 
pression implies and denotes the very 
reality of the desires of God Himself 
to establish a familiar tender relation 
with the precious souls redeemed in the 
Blood of His Son. The entire prophecy 
of Osee is bound up with the chosen 
people conceived as a wife, the spouse 
of its God, and the Prophet warns 
Israel to be ever faithful. More tender 
is St. John, who thus describes the 
union of Bride and Bridegroom: 


souls for a more 


“I saw the holy city, the new Jeru- 
salem, coming down out of heaven 
from God, prepared as a _ bride 
adorned for her husband... . ‘Come, 
I will show thee the bride, the 
spouse of the Lamb.’’’! 


Most beautiful and poetical of all, 
the Song of Songs, whose reciprocal 
love-expressions saintly souls have 
asked to have read them even in the 
hour of death, exclaiming: ‘‘What 
pearls! What pearls!” 


“The voice of my Beloved. 

“Behold He cometh leaping upon 
the mountains, skipping over the 
hills. 

“My Beloved speaketh to me: 
arise, make haste and come. 

‘““My soul melted when He spoke. 

“Let Thy voice sound in my ears: 
for Thy voice is sweet. 

“Thy lips, my Spouse, are as a 
dropping honeycomb... . 

“His eyes as doves upon brooks of 


1 Apoc., xvi. 2, 9. 





in 
le 


of 
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waters, which are washed with milk, 
and sit beside the plentiful streams. 

“My Beloved to me, and I to Him 
who feedeth among the lilies.’’” 


And Jesus Himself, the Verbum In- 
carnatum, who has espoused human 
nature says to the Christian soul: 


“Behold, the Bridegroom cometh. 
Go ye forth to meet Him!’’* 


The Significance of Religious Profession 


The state of a consecrated soul is a 
state of wedlock with Christ, effected 
by Religious profession of vows. The 
bishop in receiving the vows says: “‘I 
espouse thee to Jesus Christ. As His 
bride, receive the ring of faith that 
after having served Hii faithfully 
thou mayest be crowned forever.” 
The way is prepared for the intimacy 
of a sacred love. 

This in itself is a basis for a divine 
encouragement and attraction towards 
simplicity in spirituality and prayer. 
It is not ‘“‘mystical-mindedness,”’ but a 
reality to which the Divine Bridegroom 
beckons the soul. And the confessor 
will encourage an occasional medita- 
tion on the term spouse with all that it 


2 Cant. of Cant., passim. 
3 Matt., xxv. 6. 


“J 
+ 
or 


implies. It will engender great watch- 
fulness and a care to preserve custody 
of heart, so that the spouse of the In- 
carnate God will not be defiled or given 
to the dust of earth. 

To stimulate further the desire and 
effort for intimate union with God in 
prayer, the confessor will inspire these 
penitents with deep devotion to the 
Holy Spirit, the Spirit of Jesus and the 
Personal Sanctifier, who overshadows 
souls in the Church to bring forth 
Christ in them. Is He not the “Sweet 
Guest of the soul”? Is it not for this 
close union of love and reception of 
divine life that we have been created? 
Now, it is the Holy Spirit who is Prin- 
ciple of the divine life in our souls. 
It is His work to increase that life and 
bring it to fruition in a transforming 
love-union. The Holy Spirit longs to 
achieve such a marvellous result in the 
souls of His spouses, but the comple- 
mentary preparation and desire are 
required on the part of the spouse. Let 
the confessor and director inspire these 
dispositions, and he will have done a 
great work towards resolving many 
prayer difficulties as well as fulfilling 
the wishes of the Holy Spirit Himself 
for His consecrated ones. 








Sponsors for Baptism 


By JOSEPH J. SUPER 


When the inevitable excitement 
caused by the arrival of the first baby 
has sufficiently subsided to allow inter- 
est in other relatively minor and un- 
important matters, the proud young 
parents settle down to the critical task 
of choosing the child's sponsors. The 
bestowal of such a significant and 
singular honor demands astute, careful 
deliberation. Consequently, candi- 
dates for the honored office undergo a 
thorough ‘“‘going-over’’ as regards their 
particular characteristics and favor- 
able qualifications entitling them to the 
nomination. In due course, the glad 
tidings are sent to the fortunate nomi- 
nees, and final preparations for the 
christening are then entered upon. 

On the receiving end of the line, the 
elect are, needless to say, quite flat- 
tered by the signal invitation. Ac- 
knowledging and accepting the honor, 
they busy themselves with procuring 
the customary presents (baby’s lay- 
ette, etc.). Eventually the great day 
arrives and the sponsors, with some 
trepidation, ‘‘stand up” for the child, 
hesitantly reiterating the _ replies 
prompted by the priest and haltingly 
performing the prescribed actions. 
Suitable celebration of the event, 
complete with feasting and gaiety, 
brings the occasion to a gala climax, 
and, sad to say, too often completes 
and terminates the sponsors’ active 
participation in the life of their god- 
child. Perhaps during the next few 
years they may remember his or her 
birthday anniversary with an appro- 
priate gift; then gradually time, that 


most effective eraser, accomplishes its 
task. 


How Sponsors Are Selected 


Such is merely the bare outline of 
the proceedings. The intimate details 
of the entire process are even more 
interesting. For the sake of clarity and 
entertainment, let’s “‘listen in’’ on the 
family council discussing the potential 
sponsors. The relatives usually have 
as much to say in the matter as—if 
not more than—the parents, and more 
frequently than not their word holds 
sway. 

Johnny Anyone is first presented 
for examination. The parents suggest 
him as a possible candidate because 
he is an intimate, personal friend—a 
classmate of the proud papa, an all- 
round popular fellow, and a great 
football player. Meanwhile the rela- 
tives sagaciously shake their heads in 
silent, tolerant negation. Their open 
objections run somewhat thus: ‘Oh, 
sure. Johnny is a fine fellow in his 
own inimitable way. Really a great 
chap! But have him as a godfather 
for Junior? Well, hardly! With all 
his good points, Johnny is, neverthe- 
less, a care-free young man, totally 
irresponsible, has no job, isn’t mar- 
ried’’—and so on. Neither of the fac- 
tions even adverts to the fact that 
Johnny is a good, faithful, practising 
Catholic, a member of the Holy Name 
Society, or the like. 

Feeble though 
and somewhat irrelevant to the point 
at issue, they rarely fail to carry the 


the objections be 
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day when proposed by the oldsters 
whose words of advice seem to bear 
the trade-mark of age-long experi- 
ence. Johnny Anyone is ruled out of 
the list of ‘‘eligibles’’—somewhat re- 
gretfully perhaps but definitely! 


Why Sponsors Are Selected 


After much haranguing and warm 
debate, Tommy Winner emerges with 
the laurels. His success is attributed 
to the fact of his once having been 
the young mother’s “beau,’’ a good 
friend of the entire family, and the 
son of a rather well-to-do banker. 
The fact that he is not a Catholic 
doesn’t enter into the scrutiny! The 
polling for the office of godmother runs 
along similar lines with like results. 

The point of all this seeming non- 
sense, if not yet apparent, is this: 
Catholic parents go about choosing 
sponsors for their offspring in a man- 
ner entirely at variance with the 
gravity of the office. Their failure to 
understand and appreciate the signi- 
ficant import of the office of sponsor 
at baptism explains the consequent 
haphazard and relatively careless selec- 
tion of persons who are to act in that 
capacity. Too often the choice is 
based, not on qualities consonant 
with the sacredness of the duties and 
obligations entailed, but rather from 
the point of view of human respect 
and material advantage. In short, 
the chief solicitude centers on what 
so-and-so will be able to do for the 
child materially, whereas, in reality, 
special emphasis should be placed on 
the possession of qualities which will 
ensure spiritual aid to the child. 


Mistaken Views of Laity on Sponsorship 


Let’s be frank and sincere about the 
whole affair. How many of our 
Catholic people—and I mean the 


ordinary, good Catholics—how many 
of them, in deciding who is to be their 
child’s sponsor, ever consider whether 
the individual in question is qualified 
to undertake the obligations imposed 
by the office? What’s more, how 
many know just what these obligations 
are? Do they always stop to recall 
whether Tommy, or Johnny, or Cecily 
is a Catholic? And if all are Catholics, 
are they good, practising members of 
of the Church, capable of imparting 
sound doctrinal instruction if and 
when necessary, by word and by ex- 
ample; or are they of that purely 
“nominal” type of Catholic who would 
indignantly resent being called any- 
thing but Catholic, who identify them- 
selves readily enough as being such 
when occasion demands, but who 
suffer no qualms of conscience in con- 
stantly and habitually neglecting the 
performance of their religious duties? 
Well, no doubt there are those who 
follow the proper line of reasoning in 
their discussion of the choice of spon- 
sors, but it is safe to wager that their 
number is not legion. 

Too prevalent, unfortunately, is 
the mistaken attitude among our 
people. And why? Simply because 
the office of baptismal sponsor has 
come to be considered merely as one 
of honor, devoid of any positive ob- 
ligations in the realm of the spiritual, 
terminating with the completion of 
the church ceremony. Modern spon- 
sors regard themselves as mere official 
witnesses of this ceremony. The fu- 
ture of the child isn’t any concern of 
theirs. Whereas, were they properly 
informed regarding the obligations of 
their particular office, they would 
certainly keep in touch with their god- 
child, and, were the necessity for ac- 
tion to arise, they would not be ig- 
norant of the action to be taken. 
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How Are We to Explain the Prevalent 
Ignorance? 

Here, then, is a situation, surely 
requiring attention. The root of the 
evil lies in the simple fact that our 
people do not fully appreciate the 
responsibilities of sponsorship. Not 
appreciating the nature of their office, 
they fail to recognize it for what it 
actually is. Logically, then, the solu- 
tion lies in imparting the instruction 
necessary to dispel this false notion 
and to instill into their minds the truth 
of the matter. Needless to say, this 
task falls to the priest in virtue of the 
nature of his teaching office. It is 
his duty to teach the people their duty 
in matters pertaining to church dis- 
cipline and law, and, to paraphrase 
the words of the Ethiopian eunuch, 
how will they know unless someone 
shows them what they are to do? 

Priests, opinions to the contrary 
notwithstanding, are human in every 
respect. They have all the character- 
istics that human nature boasts of or 
laments about. One of these traits is 
the facile tendency to voice ready- 
made complaints about all and sun- 
dry—to “gripe.” Always there is 
something not in accord with their 
wishes and desires—be it the weather, 
food, clothing, work, or what have 
you? The priest, however, because he 
is a priest, has a few additional special 
subjects for complaint. One of these is 
the Sunday sermon. 

How often have we heard the woeful 
lamentation: ‘Here it is Saturday 
night and I haven’t a sermon pre- 
pared for to-morrow! Don’t know 
what I’m going to talk about. Can’t 
decide on a subject.’’ And so on and 
on and on. In view of the obvious 
fact that the Deposit of Catholic 
Faith is far removed from any state 
bordering on exhaustion in its avail- 





ability for study and instruction, this 
common Saturday night dirge seems 
rather pointless, weak, and without 
foundation. 


A Practical Topic for a Sunday Sermon 


However, such indecision regarding 
the choice of a topic for the Sunday’s 
sermon is a common phenomenon. 
What accounts for it is precisely the 
abundance of material within easy 
access. The difficult thing is the 
particular choice. It is just such a 
perplexed state of mind that presents a 
wonderful opportunity for a simple, 
practical sermonette or instruction on 
a subject like ‘“Choosing Sponsors for 
Baptism,” or some other common, 
interesting topic pertaining to the 
Church which we take too often for 
granted. Believe it or don’t, the con- 
gregation will ‘‘eat such topics up.” 

Our particular subject is one that is 
closely associated with the objects of 
parental love—children. Anything 
that might be of any material or 
spiritual advantage to their offspring, 
parents will eagerly listen to and di- 
gest. Certainly, a treatment of the 
matter we are discussing will not fail 
to strike a favorable note with the 
audience. 

Furthermore, the subject 
that is seldom if ever heard of or dis- 
cussed outside clerical circles. For 
that reason, the novelty of the mat- 
ter, it will meet with the approval of 
all. Personally, I cannot recall ever 
having heard an instruction on this 
subject delivered from the pulpit. 
My last recollection—and indeed a 
very faint and hazy one—of any men- 
tion of it in church goes back to the 
time of catechism classes. Canon Law 
presented this interesting aspect of 
baptism. But, then, we can hardly 
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expect the general laity to take up the 
study of Church Law formally. 

Laws Governing the Selection and 

Duties of Sponsors 

A practical explanation of Canons 
762-769 will open up for the people 
a new store of interesting information. 
Why are sponsors needed? How many 
must there be? What are the condi- 
tions for valid and licit acceptance 
and performance of the office? Whose 
duty and right is it to choose the 
sponsors? What spiritual relation- 
ship is contracted between the spon- 
sors and the children? What are the 
duties and obligations arising from 
the office, their binding force, and so 


on? Each of these questions affords 
ample matter for a brief instruction. 
And, if the points are to be taken to- 
gether there will be no difficulty in 
arranging a simple plan of exposition. 
This instruction will prove fruitful 
not only for the laity, but advan- 
tageous to the pastors as well. Know- 
ing their obligations, parents will be 
more careful in selecting sponsors, and 
will thereby eliminate for the pastor 
possible embarrassing moments that 
may occur when people present them- 
selves at the baptismal font with the 
baby without any previous notice, and 
it turns out that one or maybe both 
of the sponsors are non-Catholics. 





Junior Vincentians 
By JoserH P. Donovan, C.M., J.C.D. 


“Sorry not to have made any 
progress in the field you inquire 
about; but my Junior Vincentians 
are doing great work. In fact, 
Father X from the central office of 
the Metropolitan Council says that 
he has never attended a better con- 
ducted meeting nor heard a better 
report from any Senior Conference 
than from our Juniors. 

“They just completed their pro- 
bationary year and have reported 
2600 hospital patients visited. Three 
teams visit invalids in their homes, 
bringing Sunday Visitors and other 
Catholic literature. They have col- 
lected over a thousand items of baby 
clothes for the Misericordia Hos- 
pital; hundreds and hundreds of gar- 
ments for the inmates of the Little 
Sisters of the Poor Home, the ne- 
groes at Friendship House, the chil- 
dren at the Home for the Friendless. 
They just last week treated the four 
hundred oldsters at the Little Sisters 
with ice cream and cake, and enter- 
tained with a cast of thirty-five tal- 
ented youngsters. Last Christmas 
they gave $65 to the Home for the 
Friendless to secure Christmas toys 
for the orphans. They have col- 
lected and turned over to the Special 
Works Committee of the Particular 
Council 18,000 Catholic magazines. 

“There are fourteen of them Six 
are in the first year high, and others 
in the eighth grade. Our little secre- 
tary has been swiped by the Lord. 
He announced that he was leaving 
at once for Glencoe, Mo., to become 
a Christian Brother. The Lord has 
designs upon many of the lads. One 
will go to the Carmelites; three are 
registering for Quigley Seminary; 
and I don’t think it will stop there.”’ 


The foregoing excerpt is from a 
letter of recent date written by a Priest 
Silver Jubilarian, who began his pas- 


toral career in a little mining town, 
was moved thence to a fair-sized sub- 
urban parish, and is now pastor of a 
large city parish composed of Catholics 
once or twice removed from immigrant 
stock. This excerpt occurred inci- 
dentally in answer to a query about an 
altogether different matter. Last sum- 
mer I heard this pastor speak enthu- 
siastically about his Junior Vincentian 
experiment. I didn’t think, however, 
that his experiment was reaching the 
proportions of success which the annual 
report indicates it has reached. These 
Junior achievements convinced me 
that a plan I have often thought of can 
be made feasible in any parish. The 
plan which has often occurred to me is 
a three-year enlistment in a Conference 
of St. Vincent de Paul, with enlist- 
ments received each year and re- 
enlistments not refused. In this way a 
good part of the young men of a parish 
in a single generation would have ac- 
quired an apprenticeship in active 
charity. Young men who need this 
formation of spending themselves and 
being spent with Christ would then be 
in dominance in every St. Vincent de 
Paul Conference. This society, which 
in its primitive days was made up 
solely of young men, would be thus 
rescued from the grip of men who have 
come down to us from at least one 
former generation. If groups of these 
junior aspirants were organized in 
every parish, there would be new re- 
cruits yearly for the Parish Conference 
proper. The good thing about this 
particular pastor is that he did not 
form any hard-and-fast scheme to 
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begin with. He is learning as he goes 

along. After one year he has worked 

out a tentative organization. 

These Junior Vincentians Snap into and 
out of Short Meetings 

These boys call their meeting to 
order at the exact time, 7:30, every 
Wednesday evening. The meeting 
lasts about fifteen minutes. It consists 
of: Opening Prayer; Spiritual Read- 
ing; Reports of Committees; New 
Assignments; a few words from the 
Pastor; Secret Collection; Closing 
Prayer. Two Senior members are in 
attendance as advisors. These boys 
handle their own treasury, and are 
thinking of securing a few honorary 
and subscribing members to help them 
carry on more work. While the meet- 
ings are short, the work is long. It 
might daunt Seniors. 

The Juniors take care of the holy 
water fonts and vigil light stands in 
the church, giving added touches of 
neatness and cleanliness here and 
there. Then every Saturday one com- 
mittee visits a nearby hospital, and 
under the guidance of the Chaplain de- 
livers to 60 patients a Sunday Visitor 
and pays each patient a short visit. 
Two boys visit every week a widow 
with a demented boy, bringing fruit, 
bread, milk and candy to the home. 
Two others call on an old lady who is 
paralyzed, and bring her the Sunday 
Visitor and other Catholic reading 
matter. An old gentleman is visited 
weekly; so is a helplessly crippled 
priest. Then these boys have in all the 
schoolrooms above the third grade an 
auxiliary who promotes the collecting 
of clothes, magazines, toys, religious 
articles, etc. These are afterwards 
counted and assorted by the Juniors, 
and given over, respectively, to the 
Sisters of the Poor, the Home of the 
Friendless, Chaplains’ Aid, Friendship 


House, Misericordia Hospital, and the 
Special Works Committee of the Met- 
ropolitan Conference. 


Further Activities Planned 


This parish has a large and perfectly 
equipped community center of its own. 
So, the thought is that these Juniors 
will sponsor an occasional activity to 
which the poor boys from a nearby 
settlement will be invited and enter- 
tained as representatives of the Grow- 
ing Boy of Nazareth. Besides, ar- 
rangements are contemplated whereby 
once or twice a season the Juniors will 
take groups of underprivileged boys to 
see the White Sox play. 

Here it is interesting to notice that 
boys have been taken into this group 
without formality and let drop out 
without formality. In all 21 boys took 
up the work during the past year and 
only 7 dropped out. The Pastor ex- 
pects the 14 remaining ones to per- 
severe with the exception of those that 
seminaries may take. Through con- 
tact with the Sisters of the Poor, a few 
of the girls who helped with the enter- 
tainment are beginning to develop an 
attraction for this form of the Religious 
life, which scarcely any American girls 
have ambitions to enter. The reason 
of this dearth of American vocations 
may be, not a lack of religious depth, 
but a want of acquaintance with the 
Little Sisters of the Poor at first hand. 
This has been shown in a small way 
out in San Francisco, where a pastor 
has assigned a small group of Catholic 
high school girls in a Junior Presidium 
of the Legion of Mary, among other 
charities, to visiting the home of the 
Sisters of the Poor and doing such serv- 
ices for the old women as clipping their 
hair and cutting their nails. Now, out 
of the 7 vocations developed in that 
small group in less than 8 years, two 
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have gone to the Sisters of the Poor and 
have persevered. So we see that this 
Junior Vincentian pastor is taking a 
short cut to fostering vocations effec- 
tively by interesting this select group of 
boys, and accidentally the girl enter- 
tainers, in the active ministry of char- 
ity. This priest and others like him 
are doing more. They are reclaiming 
soil of low productivity; for the blight 
of secularism quickly reduces what 
were flourishing parishes from a spirit- 
ual standpoint to areas of dry farming 
at best, if not to outright desert spots. 
Let us illustrate. 


Priests Trying to Get Piety into Parish 
Pupils in Catholic High Schools 


Recently a young priest who has had 
great success in reaching public high 
school boys and girls was wondering if 
it would not be opportune to start two 
cells of Catholic Action in the parish 
where he is the assistant, and where 
the pastor wants every problem solved 
—and solved adequately, not merely 
by way of token. This young priest 
finds that the present generation of 
Catholic high school pupils are not 
going to the Sacraments oftener than 
once a month, whereas many of them 
should be daily or frequent communi- 
cants, and in a godless and seductive 
age all of them should be at least 
weekly communicants for moral safety, 
to say nothing of high vitality and 
vigor in the life of grace—a good de- 
sirable in itself. These same pupils, he 
says, were in the habit of going to the 
Sacraments once a week when they 
were in the grade school, being impelled 
perhaps through mass _ production 
methods rather than personal convic- 
tion and cultivated piety. This assist- 
ant feels that, if he can get a dozen 
militant Catholic Actionists in a cell of 
boys and another dozen such leaders in 
a cell of girls, he could have a Sister 





who exercised an abiding influence 
over the girls in the grade school to be 
his proxy and sit in at the meetings of 
the girls under his direction. He him- 
self would sit in at the meetings of the 
boys. He is convinced that in this way 
he can bring about within a few years a 
vigorous piety among the adolescents 
of the parish attending the Catholic 
high schools. 

Not long ago in a press meeting a 
cleric and a man of letters were ex- 
changing ideas. The layman told of 
having been sadly disillusioned when, 
in a club of Catholic men who by pro- 
fession hold themselves out to the 
Catholic public to be outstanding in 
supernatural attitude and in super- 
natural living, he ran into a degree of 
secularism on the part of the dominant 
membership of the club which would 
not have been surprising in a group of 
post-Christians, but which was posi- 
tively disheartening in these nominal 
first of firsts. But yet, is that dis- 
covery anything to wonder at? Are 
Catholic ideals ordinarily preached 
from the pulpit and inculcated in the 
confessional? How many priests could 
set forth in a few sentences the differ- 
ence between a devout Catholic and a 
practical Catholic? This latter and 
legal category is found in Catholic 
schools and churches, not as something 
presumptive when sudden death over- 
takes a Catholic person, but as a mark 
at which Catholics should aim. In 
practice, every effort is made to create 
seeming or legal Catholics and not 
actual Catholics. 

An Irish layman who has helped 
form a lay missionary society which is 
already known in five continents of the 
world hit off the prevailing American 
parish and the prevailing American 
Catholic school when he told an Irish 
pastor, in answer to the objection that 
his was a small parish and that he 
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could do all the work himself, that 
many such a parish was a spiritual 
desert, and it was such because no one 
aimed at doing more than the mini- 
mum. This layman said that, if you 
would transform such a parish, gather 
a handful of persons and breathe into 
them the Apostolic spirit, and that 
small band within a decade will leaven 
the entire parish. That same layman 
in another connection made a shrewd 
observation that still many a pastor 
and assistant in the United States 
might profit by. 


One Priest Doing Ten Priests’ Work 


This layman shrewdly remarked 
that, if the ordinary priest engaged in 
pastoral work is to do all that lies be- 
fore him to do, he must multiply him- 
self at least by ten, and sometimes even 
by twenty, fifty or one hundred; other- 
wise most of God’s work will remain 
undone. He said that there is only one 
way of accomplishing this feat of pas- 
toral multiplication, and that is by en- 
listing lay helpers. Priests in foreign 
missions have long been doing this. If 
the lay catechists in those fields were 
taken out of action, only a small part of 
the converts brought into the Church 
each year and the infant baptisms pro- 
cured would be found listed in the 
Annals of the Propagation of the Faith; 
but all too few priests in the home mis- 
sions—and every parish at the present 
time is a home missionary field—are 
availing themselves of lay helpers in 
their pastoral work. Recently I heard 
a priest, just over ten years ordained, 
tell how after a few years in the priest- 
hood he found himself spending thirty- 
five hours a week in trying to give in- 
dividual instructions to prospective 
converts. These prospective converts 
he himself would not have contacted in 
any numbers; but he had seven pairs of 
pastoral helpers. These helpers gained 


contact with the prospective converts 
and brought them to the priest. He 
found that he had to systematize his 
work by arranging an instruction class 
weekly running from September to 
Christmas; then again from New 
Year’s until Easter, and starting after 
Easter into the summer months. In 
his present class he has over 50 mem- 
bers, 22 of whom are non-Catholics 
and the others Catholics, coming either 
with the non-Catholics or for their own 
further instruction. If this priest had 
not multiplied himself through lay 
helpers, he would not have received 
into the Church over 300 persons be- 
fore he was 8 years in the ministry. 
But let me give another instance of 
multiple activity. 


Junior Boys and Girls in Public High 
School 


Another assistant, a few years out 
of the seminary, tried to make contact 
with the Catholic pupils of a town 
parish in the public high school. He 
visited their homes to invite them to a 
weekly instruction class. His efforts 
were in vain. He finally got a selected 
group together, and made them so 
many missionaries to the general pub- 
lic high school population. These 
young missionaries did their scouting 
work and did it well. In the meantime 
the young priest was changed to an- 
other parish. He returned to the town 
after a few months and found that all 
the original helpers had persevered; 
and that they had succeeded in bring- 
ing to a weekly discussion club juniors 
that he was unable to reach at all. 
Other priests might have said: ‘““These 
public high school pupils are hopeless. 
It’s a waste of time to try to do any- 
thing with them.’ Yet, where similar 
efforts have been made to that just de- 
scribed, pastors admit that out of these 
unpromising Catholic public high 
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school pupils the finest kind of young 
men and women have been formed. I 
have in mind one who acted as a mis- 
sionary to other girls in the public high 
schools not going to the Sacraments 
and brought them back to the Sacra- 
ments. She then went to work, and 
her first spiritual achievement was the 
conversion of her employer. Not long 
ago she married a fellow-lay-mission- 
ary and a convert; and she wrote re- 
cently from a distant part of the 
country that the local pastor was hav- 
ing herself and her husband form the 
nucleus of a lay missionary group, but 
that she hoped the time would come 
when she and her husband would have 
a family group of lay missionaries. A 
more striking thing happened in a pub- 
lic high school in the same city of these 
Junior Vincentians that we began 
writing about. 


Do We Give High School Boys Sissy Ideals? 


The priest referred to has been in- 
strumental in organizing four cells of 
Catholic Action in a large public high 
school among the boys. One of these 
boys before becoming a militant Cath- 
olic had been away from the Sacra- 
ments for three years. The ideal held 
up to these boys was, not only to be- 
come daily communicants themselves 
and to imitate St. Paul in letting Christ 
live in them instead of their lower 
selves, but also to assist every Catholic 
boy and girl in that high school and 
the non-Catholics also in being better. 
There were in the neighborhood of the 
high school certain hangouts where the 
boys and girls congregated during rec- 
reational hours. So, these four cells 
of Catholic Action organized a club 
among the school leaders (whether 
Catholic, Protestant or Jew), and used 
that club as a means of getting rid of 
the hangouts by bringing about whole- 


some intermural recreation during free 
time. And strange to relate, if we take 
the view of minimum Catholics, these 
boys through the club of leaders suc- 
ceeded in getting rid of quite a few of 
the hangouts within a short time. This 
occasioned the young priest to say that 
we treat our young folks as if they were 
mere children and incapable of conceiv- 
ing high ideals and trying valiantly to 
realize those same ideals. 

We have digressed far from our orig- 
inal thesis of our enterprising pastor 
and the success he has attained with 
Junior Vincentians. Yet, the other 
things mentioned are quite united in 
principle with the achievement at 
hand. There are corporal works of 
mercy to do, and there are spiritual 
works of mercy to do; and all of these 
works of mercy must be shared in to 
some extent by Catholics of all ages. 
Our pastor proceeded to train boys 
from their infancy in corporal works of 
mercy and incidentally in spiritual 
works of mercy also. He is not un- 
mindful that he must multiply himself 
in the same way in missionary under- 
takings, and he has begun doing so. 
He does illustrate the principle that 
there is at least ten times as much work 
to do in every parish as the priest or 
priests in person can do. He realizes 
that he must have proxies; and that, 
if he is going to leaven the entire school 
with a general spirit of charity, he 
must develop almost in heroic propor- 
tions that same spirit of charity in a 
few chosen ones. He is one out of 
many priests scattered over the coun- 
try who are well aware of the vast har- 
vest at hand to reap and of the pres- 
ence of sufficient reapers to do that 
harvesting, if only the willing lay work- 
ers are enrolled in the universal aposto- 
late of the Church. May his tribe 
increase rapidly! 























The Lord’s Day 
By Ernest Graf, O.S.B. 


It is not a small matter to observe 
the Lord’s Day in becoming manner. 
One may affirm, without risk of exag- 
geration, that a people as well as an 
individual may be judged by the way 
they keep the Sunday. Sunday is a 
precious gift of God to man. That is 
surely the reason why, whenever the 
powers of darkness are in the ascend- 
ant, they seek to abolish this venerable 
institution. The French Revolution 
substituted the décadi for the Sunday, 
making of every tenth day a day of 
rest. The modern successors of the 
Jacobins, the men who succeeded in 
getting control of the machinery of 
government and power in Russia, 
likewise did away with the Lord’s Day. 
In many countries, though the Lord’s 
Day has not been abolished, the ob- 
servance of the day is not what it used 
to be. It is not only that many 
churches are empty, but the tendency 
is now to make of Sunday a day of 
noisy pleasure and amusement which 
leave the worker far more exhausted at 
the close of the day that should have 
renewed his strength, than he would 
have been at the end of one of the 
modern working days with their short, 
well-regulated hours of toil, broken at 
stated periods for the purpose of rest 
and meals. Sunday is one of God’s 
most precious gifts to mankind. Like 
all His laws and commandments, it 
makes for our health. Just as sin is 
in a way its own punishment, because 
it is a disorder upsetting the equilib- 
rium of our being and our interior 
harmony, so is the misuse of Sunday 
fraught with most alarming conse- 


quences alike for individuals and 
society. 


The Christian Sabbath 


For us Christians—more particularly 
for us priests—Sunday is the great 
liturgical day. At the time of the 
Peace of the Church, Pope Sylvester 
laid it down that every day of the 
week, in ecclesiastical use and par- 
lance, should be called feria (that is a 
day of leisure), not indeed that it 
should be wasted in idleness but rather, 
as we read in the Breviary (II Noct. of 
St. Sylv.), quo significaretur quotidie 
clericos, abjecta cxterarum rerum cura, 
unit Deo prorsus vacare debere (that is, 
each day the clergy should give them- 
selves as completely to the service of 
God as the rest of men are compelled 
to apply themselves to work and busi- 
ness). True, for most priests Sunday 
is anything but a day of rest: it is the 
day which most taxes a priest’s physi- 
cal and intellectual powers. Yet, what 
priest would have it otherwise? So far 
from repining, he rejoices ‘‘as a giant 
to run the way.’”’ Most priests are able 
to tell from personal experience that 
often enough, at the end of a week 
during which their energy flagged and 
their spirits drooped, the dawn of Sun- 
day brought with it a strange quicken- 
ing of their strength and an immense 
zest for work, so that even physically 
the demand made by the duties of the 
day acted beneficially on soul and 
body. The Lord’s Day, amidst mod- 
ern conditions, is practically the only 
day when a priest has his whole flock 
around him. It is his only chance of 
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leading his flock to the pasture lands 
where he feeds and refreshes it with 
heavenly doctrine. So, we do not 
really count the cost to ourselves. 
Our exertions seem almost to partake 
of the activity of Him who, whilst 
ever active, remains ever tranquil. 
Tu autem, Domine, semper operaris et 
semper requiescis, says St. Augustine 
(“‘Confessions,”’ XIII, 37). 


Early Christian Observance of Lord’s 
Day 

So important is the position of the 
Sunday and its influence upon our life 
that we cannot be indifferent as to how 
and why it rapidly displaced the Sab- 
bath of old, instituted though it had 
been and sanctified by God’s repose 
after the work of creation. 

St. Paul makes it a reproach to the 
faithful of Galatia that they “observe 
days, and months, and times and 
years” (Gal., iv 10). But this blame 
in no wise amounts to a condemnation 
of the observance of the Lord’s Day. 
Here Paul is concerned either with a 
superstitious attention to days and 
times as lucky or unlucky ones, or with 
a tendency common to all the early 
believers prior to the destruction of 
Jerusalem to cling to Jewish practices, 
thus mingling the old wine with the 
new. The observance of certain days 
as days of rest, recreation and divine 
service is an instinct of nature. Holy- 
days are found in all religions. Ovid's 
Fastt is simply a metrical calendar of 
the chief festivals observed by the 
Romans in the course of the year. 
Neither Romans nor Greeks had a 
weekly day of rest from servile tasks 
corresponding either to the Jewish 
Sabbath or the Christian Sunday. 
But, though occurring irregularly, 
holidays were frequent. When one 
reads the ancient classics, both Greek 


and Latin, it is impossible not to be 
forcibly struck by the way in which 
religion, such as it was, colored daily 
life and entered into every phase of it. 
The ancient world was essentially a 
religious world. This is particularly 
true of Egypt. 

The indifferentist, the man who 
professes no religion and asserts that 
he feels no need of either church or holy- 
day, is a product of our modern civili- 
zation. His indifference, however, is 
often enough more of a pose than a 
sincere conviction. The ancients were 
religious. Even he who described him- 
self as Parcus deorum cultor et infre- 
quens (Horace, Carm., I, xxxiv) found 
some of his best inspiration in the be- 
liefs of his humbler contemporaries, 
even in the practices of the simple rus- 
tics of whom another immortal Ro- 
man sings (Virgil, Georgics, II, 226, 
227): 


—_- 


Ipse dies agitat festos fususque per 
herbam, 
Ignis ubi in medio, et socii cratera 
coronant. 
But there is no need to bring proof of 
so well-known an historical fact. In 
our Holy Books we see God Himself 
setting apart one of the days of the 
week as a day of rest: “‘He blessed the 
seventh day and sanctified it because 
in it he had rested from all his work 
which God created and made’”’ (Gen., 
ii. 2). 
A Day for Rest and Worship 


When God appointed a day of rest, 
He did not intend it to be a day of idle- 
ness, for occupation of some sort is an 
absolute necessity for man. Even in 
the state of primeval innocence, amid 
the pleasures of the Garden of delights, 
Adam was not permitted to be idle. 
God set him in the garden of Eden ‘“‘to 
dress it and to keep it.”” Even before 
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the giving of the Law on Sinai God 
had evidently not left mankind in any 
uncertainty as regards so fundamental 
a duty as that of worship. We gather 
from Genesis that even in the dawn 
of history there was at least a rudi- 
mentary liturgy, nor can the ob- 
servance of holydays be dissociated 
from organized worship. 

On Sinai the natural law became 
articulate and definite: ‘‘Remember 
that thou keep holy the Sabbath Day. 
Six days shalt thou labor and shalt 
do all thy works, but on the seventh 
day is the Sabbath of the Lord thy 
God” (Exod., xx. 8-10). Israel was 
ever zealous in the observance of this 
law. In the Gospel we find evidences 
of the ridiculous exaggerations into 
which some of the stricter formalists 
—great sticklers as regards externals 
—had fallen. It was made a reproach 
to Christ that, whilst walking through 
the ripening cornfields, His disciples 
picked a few ears (a thing expressly 
permitted by the Law) and rubbing 
them within the palms of their hands 
separated the grains from their en- 
velopes and ate them (Luke, vi. 1 sqq.). 
Jesus seized the opportunity to declare 
that ‘‘the Son of Man is Lord also of 
the Sabbath.” This He proved re- 
peatedly by working miracles on that 
day, to the great scandal of the Phari- 
sees. 


Final Break with the Synagogue 


After the Ascension of their Lord 
the Apostles did not at once break 
entirely with the synagogue. We are 
definitely told in the Acts that they 
attended the public worship in the 
Temple, the only distinctive features 
of their spiritual life being their custom 
of going ‘‘from house to house to teach 
and preach Christ Jesus’ (Acts, v. 42), 
and above all that of ‘breaking bread 


from house to house”’ (ii. 42). The 
latter expression is a discreet allusion 
to the celebration of the Eucharist, 
which is both sacrifice and food and 
which, in those early days, took place 
as had been the case at its first cele- 
bration, at the close of an ordinary 
repast. 

However, the disciples realized that 
a break was at hand. It could not be 
long before the Church would begin a 
separate existence. Yet, it must have 
meant a wrench to give up customs 
which had become so ingrained that 
they were like second nature. But 
even if a complete severance from the 
established order might be staved off 
for a while, the Apostles knew that the 
days of Israel as a nation were num- 
bered. Their Master had not merely 
vaguely hinted at this, but He had 
minutely described the portents that 
would herald and the horrors that 
would accompany the destruction of 
the City and its Temple. This dread- 
ful catastrophe was the providential 
means for the Church to slip her Israel- 
itish moorings in order to launch out 
into the broad sea of the world. 


Divine Sanction for Change 


Assuredly the most significant break 
with tradition was the abolition of the 
divinely instituted Sabbath. So mo- 
mentous a change would surely not 
have taken place were it not that the 
Apostles had a divine warrant for 
making the substitution. Events of 
such stupendous meaning to them and 
for all mankind had occurred on the 
first day of the week that it was but 
natural that the early disciples should 
wish to perpetuate the memory thereof 
by some token or institution that would 
for ever challenge attention and pre- 
vent oblivion—that common fate of 
all things human. The Resurrection 
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of Our Lord is the supreme event of 
His career; He Himself made it the 
touchstone of His Divine Mission. In 
a score of texts St. Paul assures us that 
Christ gave us a solid proof that He 
was truly what He claimed to be, 
namely, the Son of God, in that He rose 
from the dead according to His own 
prediction. Fifty days later another 
event of enormous significance added 
lustre and sacredness to the first day 
of the week. The Pentecost of old 
had been the climax of the marvellous 
series of wonders and portents wrought 
by God during the time Moses led the 
people of Israel out of Egypt. By giv- 
ing them His Law in person upon the 
flaming, smoking heights of Sinai, the 
Lord had definitely chosen Israel for 
His own peculiar people. The out- 
pouring of the Holy Ghost, ten days 
after the Ascension, set the seal upon 
Christ’s work and, if one may speak 
thus, definitely launched the Catholic 
Church upon the world, not indeed 
as the heir of Israel or as a mere off- 
shoot of that ancient tree now barren 
and blasted and presently to be utterly 
rooted up, but as an entirely new and 
independent entity with a mission as 
wide in extent and as lengthy in dura- 
tion as Israel’s had been local and 
temporary. 

Moreover, since Baptism had re- 
placed circumcision as the outward 
token of membership of the new body, 
it was only another step to abolish that 
other exclusive glory of the Synagogue, 
her Sabbath, and to substitute for it 
another day. As for the choice of that 
day, the Resurrection of Christ and the 
splendors of Pentecost rendered selec- 
tion easy, even if no clear hint or lead 
had been given by the Divine Founder 
of the Church. But seeing the para- 
mount importance of Sunday in the 
life of the Church, and the momentous- 


ness of the abolition of the Sabbath, it 
is hardly credible that in bringing 
about the change the Apostles were 
not acting upon an unmistakable 
guidance of Christ. This guidance, 
without doubt, was given them during 
the forty precious days during which 
the King of Glory tarried on earth, 
“appearing to them and speaking of the 
Kingdom of God”’ (Acts, i. 3). During 
those days the Founder of the Church 
instructed the Apostles so as to fit 
them for their unique task. There can 
be little doubt that even such things 
as forms of government, ritual and 
ceremonial formed the subject-matter 
of those intimate conversations. 
“Those days which elapsed between 
the Resurrection and the Ascension of 
the Lord,” says St. Leo (Sermo I de 
Ascens., i), ‘did not slip by uselessly; 
on the contrary, then were great sacra- 
ments confirmed and great mysteries 
revealed”’ (/7i dies . . . non otioso trans- 
tere decursu, sed magna in eis confirmata 
sacramenta, magna sunt revelata mys- 
teria). 


Full Significance of Lord’s Day 


We may therefore call Sunday the 
Lord’s Day in an even fuller sense than 
is generally realized. This day is so 
called because it is, so to speak, the 
Lord’s portion of our week—the toll 
that He levies as a recognition on our 
part that He is Rex atque factor tem- 
porum, as the liturgical hymn expresses 
it. It is also the Lord’s Day inasmuch 
as He instructed His earliest followers 
to substitute it for the Sabbath of old, 
for the old order had passed away at 
the same time as “the old leaven was 
purged out” (I Cor., v. 7). Only so is 
it possible to account for the early in- 
stitution of the Christian Sunday. 

True, the Evangelists only speak of 
“the first day of the week’”’ when re- 
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lating the events of the first Easter 
Sunday and the expression lingered 
foratime. But in the Acts and in St. 
Paul’s Epistles it is used to designate 
the weekly day of rest and prayer—a 
day, that is, which has taken the place 
of the Sabbath hitherto observed, for 
to the latter it is no longer lawful to 
attach undue importance. “Let no 
man judge you in meat or in drink, or 
in respect of a festival day, or of the 
new moon, or of the sabbaths’’ (Co- 
loss., ii. 16). That is, ‘‘you are wholly 
blameless if you take no notice of these 
institutions which have served their 
purpose but are now worn out.”” They 
were ‘‘a shadow of things to come, but 
the body (viz., the reality foreshad- 
owed) is Christ’’ (zbid., 17). The in- 
cident of Troas (Acts, xx. 7) describes 
a religious service of considerable 
solemnity: ‘‘ ... there were a great 
number of lamps in the upper cham- 
ber where we were assembled’”’ (ob- 
viously, more than were required for 
mere illumination). The lights, there- 
fore, had a symbolic or ceremonial 
significance. The “breaking of bread’’ 
was the Eucharistic Sacrifice; the meet- 
ing took place on the first day of the 
week—in the late afternoon. There 
was a sermon—a very long one—and 
what with the crowds, the heat and 
the length of the service there hap- 
pened what befalls during the sermons 
of less eloquent preachers—a youth 
went to sleep and, falling out of the 
window, he was killed. Paul brought 
him back to life and after the Euchar- 
istic feast proceeded with his discourse 
until daylight. 


Origin of Term ‘‘Lord’s Day’”’ 

From the liturgist’s point of view 
this lively narrative is supremely in- 
teresting. We have here a fully estab- 
lished Sunday service, in all essentials 
exactly like our Sunday Mass in our 
parish churches—even the collection. 
“On the first day of the week,’ St. 
Paul writes to Corinth, ‘‘let every one 
of you put apart what it shall well 
please him” (I Cor., xvi. 2). The 
term, ‘‘Lord’s Day,” is not used but 
it is evident enough that there is no 
question of the Sabbath but of the 
day of rest of the New Dispensation. 
However, the expression, ‘““The Lord’s 
Day,’ is found in the New Testament— 
once only, it is true, but in a significant 
context. The opening scene of the 
tremendous drama that was unfolded 
before the Seer of Patmos takes place 
on the first day of the week. But it is 
not styled thus; by that time the day 
has been baptized and bears the beau- 
tiful name of “The Lord’s Day.” “I 
John . . . was in the island which is 
called Patmos, for the word of God 
and for the testimony of Jesus. I was 
in the spirit on the Lord’s day...” 
(Apoc., i. 9). Some would refer by 
the expression, “‘the Day of the Lord,”’ 
to the last day of the world. How- 
ever, the whole context shows clearly 
enough that what the Seer beheld 
was not something that was to take 
place at the end of the world, but 
events that were happening then, 
for the opening scenes of the Apoca- 
lypse are precisely a description of 
the Church as it was at the time of 
the vision. 


(To be concluded) 








Cub Scouting in the Parish 
By Barry J. WOGAN 


Since 1931, when the Catholic 
Bishops’ Committee on Scouting was 
formed, the Boy Scout movement has 
had a phenomenal growth in the 
United States. Since that time Scout- 
ing has become an almost integral part 
of normal parish life. At the present 
time there are 108 archdioceses and 
dioceses in the country which have 
chaplains appointed by the bishop to 
promote Scouting in the parishes. In 
addition to these diocesan chaplains, 
the number of area chaplains assisting 
the diocesan chaplains is well over 400. 
Moreover, there is at least one priest 
who serves as troop chaplain for each 
of the 4404 Catholic troops and packs 
that are functioning in the country. 
That our priests are interested in 
Scouting is proved sufficiently by the 
above figures. 

The great problem in the promotion 
of this wholesome program for Catholic 
boys is the difficulty of obtaining and 
keeping competent lay leadership. 
It has been said that the one weakness 
of Scouting is the high mortality rate 
among Scout-masters. This present 
paper is written by one who started 
out in Scouting twenty-five years 
ago, and in that time has shared the 
boys’ viewpoint as well as the worries 
of the troop chaplain and diocesan 
chaplain in finding and keeping good 
Scout-masters. Through the years we 
have been plagued by our inability to 
discover, motivate, and train our 
Catholic laity to give their leadership 
and their talents to youth through this 
important medium of the Youth 
Apostolate. At long last, though, the 


solution of lay leadership seems to be 
at hand. It is at hand if we will only 
recognize it. It can be found in the 
Cubbing program. If our Catholic 
Scout chaplains do not promote ener- 
getically the Cubbing program, they 
are neglecting the most effective part 
of the entire Scouting field. 


What Is Cubbing? 


Cubbing is the younger boy program 
of the Boy Scouts of America, and is 
for boys during the ages of nine 
through eleven. It differs from the 
Scouting program itself in that it calls 
for more directed recreational activi- 
ties; it suggests meeting in the boys’ 
homes or back yards, under the watch- 
ful eye of a “‘Den Mother.” It is a 
neighborhood play group, with not so 
much organization as directed interest. 
Since it is dealing with youngsters who 
have not yet passed out of the ‘‘mother 
influence,’ it employs the mother as 
part of the directional and guiding 
leadership. 

The Cub Pack corresponds to the 
Scout Troop, and is divided into Dens 
(corresponding to the Patrols, though 
of a somewhat looser connection). 
Fathers are brought into the picture, 
as well as mothers, because they serve 
in the capacity of ‘‘Den Dads.”’ 

Though the Cubbing program is 
essentially a training for the larger 
game of Scouting, it is distinctive in 
that it has its own sphere of achieve- 
ments and activities, and all of these 
are centered around the home or back 
yard under the direction and super- 
vision of mother and dad. However, 
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a link is kept with the parish Boy Scout 
troop by having Scouts act as “Den 
Chiefs’ in each group of Cubs. Once 
a boy has passed through the three 
grades of Cubbing (which are those 
of Wolf, Bear, and Lion, and corre- 
spond with the ages of nine, ten, and 
eleven), he is prepared and eager for 
the natural transition into Scouting 
proper. 


Importance of the Cubbing Program 


Cubbing, or the Junior Scout pro- 
gram, is the most effective part of the 
Scout program for three readily ap- 
parent reasons: first, it interests the 
boy in Scouting at nine years of age 
before too many competing interests 
and recreations lure him away from 
Scouting; secondly, it makes the 
parents a part of the program and 
sells Scouting to them; thirdly, it is 
the feeder for an ever-increasing re- 
serve for our Scout troops. 

Stated in another way, there are 
three perennial difficulties in keeping 
our troops up to the standard that 
every chaplain sets for himself. The 
first is lack of boy interest; the second 
is lack of parents’ interest; the third 
is the high mortality rate among Scout- 
masters. Cubbing, properly promoted 
in our diocesan set-ups, will cure these 
three maladies. 

There is one day each year when the 
diocesan chaplain makes a_three- 
pointed meditation on his job in Scout- 
ing. That is on the occasion of the 
annual Council dinner when the reports 
of the year are given out, and, under 
the various religious affiliations, the 
number of Scout units is listed showing 
the number of new troops formed dur- 
ing the year, the number of troops 
dropped, and the total gain or loss for 
the year. The losses are what worry 
us, although some losses are inevi- 


table. But we chaplains are theo- 
logians, and you have never seen a 
theologian without an alibi. In fact, 
an alibi is almost a sine qua non for 
the theologian. So, when these losses 
creep into our annual report, we have 
a ready answer that follows a definite 
pattern. We list the reason for losses 
with an automatic promptitude: lack 
of boy interest; lack of parent interest; 
lack of Scout-masters. 


Creating the ‘‘Scout Family’’ 


Candidly and practically, we should 
promote Cubbing in our parishes for 
this reason alone—to overcome these 
three difficulties that harass our Scout 
program. It is logical that, if we 
interest the boy early in Cubbing, he 
will follow right through eagerly into 
the subsequent Scouting program. 
In addition, we shall have sold the 
parents, both mother and dad, on 
Scouting, and there is our real strength. 
They will know and understand Scout- 
ing and will keep their boy in it. 
Finally, we shall have this reserve of 
interested fathers to draw upon for our 
Scout-masters. It hasbeen proved that 
a father, with boys in Scouting, makes 
the best Scout-master. We have 
passed on from the time when the pro- 
cedure for finding a Scout-master was 
to look around the parish for some 
young fellow who got along with boys. 

Cubbing has given us a finer concept 
of Scouting, and certainly a more ef- 
fective one than some of us had pre- 
viously. In other days, we used to 
think in terms of boys available. Cub- 
bing has made us think in terms of 
fathers and mothers and boys. We 
used to talk about the ‘‘Scout Family”; 
in Cubbing we have actually created a 
“Scout Family” that exists in some- 
thing more than theory. 

May we presume to suggest that 
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perhaps we have been looking at this 
whole program of Scouting through 
the wrong end of the binoculars, and 
that is why the goal of effective Scout- 
ing always looked so far away? We 
were striving for more and _ better 
troops. Well, let’s turn the binoculars 
around and see how clear and close our 
goal will be if we concentrate on Cub- 
bing in the parish. Without elabora- 
tion of detail, you can readily see that 
in Cubbing we shall overcome those 
three problems that have plagued all of 
us in the past: lack of boy interest, 
of parent interest, of Scout-masters. 


Promotion of Cubbing in Parish 


It is not necessary to discuss here the 
process of effectively introducing and 
organizing the Cubbing program in the 
parish. Anyone can become familiar 
with it. However, may we recommend 
that you study the booklet, ‘Ten 
Steps—How to Organize a Cub Pack’’? 
You cannot deviate from the procedure 
outlined in this booklet and be suc- 
cessful in organizing Cub packs. When 
these ten steps are followed, pack 
failures are almost unknown. This 
outlined procedure guarantees that all- 
important interest of the parents. 

In the past, we have definitely 
slighted the Cubbing program. 
Viewed in the right perspective, the 
emphasis on Cubbing should at least 
be equal to the emphasis on Scouting, 
because, in the long run, it will pay 
the greater dividends and will certainly 
make our Scout program almost per- 
petuate itself. 


There is one reason above all others 
why we must do more in the way of 
Cubbing. It is this: Cubbing is a 
home program. It brings Scouting 
into the home and into the responsi- 
bility of the family. Mother and dad 
are part of it. On the other hand, 
Scouting takes the boy out of his home. 
What is the net result? Mother and 
dad may not be interested even re- 
motely in Scouting, but they think it 
is a good idea for Johnny to join a 
Scout troop because then they will not 
have to bother with him one night in 
the week—the night the troop meets. 
However, in Cubbing mother and dad 
have to be interested, because they 
themselves are a part of Cubbing and 
it keeps Johnny at home with them. 

There is something salutary about 
any program which keeps our boys at 
home with mother and dad who share 
mutual interests with them. Cubbing 
will keep the boy at home. He will 
find his interest and opportunity at 
home. He may even discover that dad 
is a pretty good fellow, after all. 

Let us take a fresh look, then, at 
this junior part of our Scouting pro- 
gram. Cubbing can definitely help us 
lick that trinity of difficulties in scout- 
ing: lack of boy interest, of parent 
interest, of Scout-masters. We should 
begin to see that Cubbing isn’t just the 
little fellows tagging along behind; it is 
a group of eager little fellows who, 
with their fathers and mothers, will 
push Scouting ahead—push it away 
ahead of what we have been satisfied 
with up to now. 








Orthodoxy in School Reorganization 
By Paut E. CAMPBELL, A.M., Litt.D., LL.D. 


Modern education is under fire. 
The critics of our schools become more 
articulate from day to day. Is it true 
that our modern schools pour forth 
graduates who are utterly confounded 
in mind and vocationally inefficient, 
with no common faith, no common 
body of principles, no common body of 
knowledge, no common moral and in- 
tellectual discipline? Walter Lipp- 
mann is authority for the statement 
that “there is an enormous vacuum 
where until a few decades ago there 
was a substance of education.’ There 
seems to be no general agreement on 
what an educated man must know, no 
willingness to face the issues of man’s 
destiny. The rejection of the classical 
religious tradition has made the school 
incapable of training the pupil to look 
upon himself as an inviolable person 
because he is made in the image of 
God. All sense of the brotherhood of 
man is lost. 

Dr. Sproul, President of the Univer- 
sity of California, deplores the multi- 
plication of ‘‘dishes on the steam table 
of the educational cafeteria.’’ It re- 
sults in education dyspepsia and mal- 
nutrition. He looks forward to the 
post-war period as a time in which the 
interests of the race will be given a 
measure of protection against the dev- 
astation of rampant adolescents and 
sub-adolescents. The wisdom of the 
old axiom, “There is no royal road to 
learning,’’ tells us that the disciplined 
mind cannot be achieved through the 
undisciplined curriculum. It is com- 
mon knowledge that the authorities of 
our army and our navy were shocked 
by the utter lack of real education on 
the part of thousands of supposedly 


educated young people. The remedy 
was an emergency educational system 
of monumental proportions, designed 
to impart the fundamentals of useful 
and practical education to the products 
of our irresponsible and unproductive 
“progressive’’ system. 


Fallacy of the ‘‘Progressive System’’ 


Columnist Paul Mallon deplores the 
“take it easy, children’? method, the 
“don’t work too hard’’ attitude of cer- 
tain groups of educators. He quotes 
the homely philosophy of ‘Piney 
Woods Pete” in the Atlanta Journal: 
“Most children won't study if they 
ain’t made to. And this ain’t being 
done—at school or at home.”” The 
Glens Falls, N. Y., Post-Star says: 
“Learning is not play. It is work. 
Fine, mature, lasting personal good- 
ness-at-something is not achieved with- 
out work, work, work. This truth the 
education systems must tell the young 
people. And if the young will not 
listen, then education should take them 
by the collars, slam them down in their 
seats, and say: ‘Young ones, we know 
what is best for you. Now work.’ ”’ 

The faculty of the Atlanta Boys’ 
High School has endorsed the wise and 
courageous stand of Mr. Mallon. 
They write: 

“This school has tried to hold 
steadfastly to the fundamental truth 
that ... in education you cannot sub- 
stitute anything for discipline in the 
development of character; and work 
and achievement cannot be sup- 
planted if a child is to grow into a 
good citizen. We have watched with 
the mingled feeling of rage and sad- 
ness, as the impotent philosophy of 
so-called modern education has 
rotted the moral fiber of our nation. 
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“We have listened with wonder 
and disgust at compulsory assem- 
blies, as wordy, bombastic orators 
spouted out the theory of the ‘free- 
dom of youth.’ We have heard 
them advocate the development of 
a youth uninhibited, unworked, and 
completely disrespectful of all Amer- 
ican ideals. We must confess we 
have weakened somewhat from pres- 
sure above, and because of the pro- 
gressive environment which has 
been all around us. We have clung 
to our ideals, however, taking the 
good and leaving the bad out of the 
progressive movement.” 


Undisciplined Education 


Mr. Mallon feels that America is 
doing the same. He advocates putting 
the words of this Atlanta group of 
teachers on our school bulletin boards, 
and bids teachers take heart: ‘‘The 
undisciplined educational movement 
already has broken on the rocks of in- 
quisitive American common sense.”’ 
Mallon promised proof of the last 
statement, and in his column of the 
following day, April 11, 1944, he gave 
the proof. 


“If you think the educational 
trust sponsoring the undisciplined 
easy way of schooling still easily 
occupies its mighty seat of fear- 
dominance, read these following 
facts: The National Progressive 
Educational Association (a sort of 
chamber of commerce of progressive 
schools) closed and went out of 
business within the past thirty days. 

“The National Parent-Teacher 
Magazine says in the February issue: 
‘Mr. Mallon’s keen observations on 
juvenile delinquency and his ap- 
proach to the whole problem bring 
to mind several articles that have 
appeared recently in this magazine. 
Whether or not they agree with all 
Mr. Mallon says, parents and teach- 
ers will surely agree that the home is 
still the cradle of our culture and 
that discipline should be reéstab- 
lished there on modern psychiatric 
lines.’ 


“The (name omitted) School Text- 
book Publishing Company has sent 
a confidential memo to its organiza- 
tion to capitalize on the new trend, 
saying: ‘The great difficulty for the 
past ten years has been that schools 
have sadly neglected the teaching of 
fundamentals. Isn’t it high time 
that pupils were properly taught to 
read, write, spell, figure correctly, 
and a thorough knowledge of geog- 
raphy and history, which are funda- 
mentals of a sound elementary 
education?’ ”’ 

Return of the ‘‘Three R’s’’ 


Mr. Mallon quotes the clarion call 
of Garret McEnerney, II, a new mem- 
ber of the San Francisco Board of 
Education, for ‘‘greater emphasis on 
the Three R’s,” and his public ques- 
tioning of a report on San Francisco 
teaching methods that asserts: “All 
students in the elementary grades 
should be promoted without examina- 
tion or test, and should ultimately be 
graduated from the elementary schools 
whether they possess the requisite 
knowledge or not; otherwise their 
characters will suffer.’’ This is the 
ultimate in soft pedagogy, and Mr. 
Mallon will have none of it. In his 
column of April 18, 1944, he writes: 
“If we are developing such a nation of 
morons as not to be able to teach our 
average child the fundamentals of 
reading, writing, and arithmetic—if 
the minds we are spawning are not 
capable of retaining common education 
as some educators say—the future of 
democracy and intelligent decisions by 
the voting masses of the people is cer- 
tainly a hazardous prospect. I do not 
believe these claims can be justified 
except with strained statistics, count- 
ing heavily a large class of back- 
woods illiterates and imbeciles every- 
where.” 

If there are morons and imbeciles, 
they must be handled in some special 
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way, in separate classes or separate 
schools, that will offer the utmost 
possible schooling to our least educable 
class. The maintenance of scholarship 
for those able to learn is of more im- 
portance to this nation than the pos- 
sible embarrassment involved in the 
proper classification of the mentally 
handicapped. 


Maintenance of Determined Standards 


We of the Catholic school system are 
infected with the evils of the environ- 
ment in which we live. Universal 
promotion, catering to the lowest and 
the worst of our populace, has resulted 
in a lowering of standards. The coun- 
try and its educational ideals must not 
be sacrificed to its mental deficients. 
The restoration of standards is clearly 
demanded. Mr. Mallon writes: 


“In colleges, this can easily be 
done by abolishing the elective sys- 
tem, allowing educators to fix the 
courses rather than the students. 
This has been started already in 
California University, and must be 
followed in the high schools where 
those of sufficient intelligence to 
hope to go to college must be re- 
quired to study fundamentals suffi- 
ciently to pass college examinations. 
Also it must be done in grade school 
in order to prepare students prop- 
erly for high school. For those 
capable of learning, our course then 
is clear. Scholarship can be restored 
in this way alone. . .. Another step 
absolutely essential is the restora- 
tion of the right of punishment to 
the teachers or principals of all 
schools. Our youth must be re- 
quired to study and to accept a 
social line of discipline and conduct 
established by the majority. Van- 
dalism, hoodlumism, and sloth must 
be put down by whatever punish- 
ment is required.””! 


Do we have nothing to say but words 


' Paul Mallon is quoted with permission of 
King Features Syndicate, Inc. 


of condemnation? Must we be con- 
tent with vague generalities? Or do 
we have specific recommendations of 
constructive character? We are for- 
tunate in the findings and in the guid- 
ance of the National Catholic Educa- 
tional Association Committee on the 
Reorganization of the School System. 
In their Report of Progress (November, 
1943) the Committee plans a re- 
organization that will: 


(1) contribute most to the glory of 
God and the sanctification of souls; 

(2) be most consonant with the best 
American and Catholic tradition, and 
the Bishops’ Program for Citizenship; 

(3) be the best educationally; 

(4) be the soundest financially con- 
sistent with these criteria; 

(5) cause the least disturbance and 
change in buildings, teaching staff, and 
curriculum. 


Catholic Educational Principles 


The Committee further agreed on 
certain guiding principles in the 
achievement of the reorganization that 
will be the best educationally. We pre- 
sent these principles: 

(1) The American single system of 
elementary school, high school, and col- 
lege, open to all with each level leading to 
the one above, must be preserved and im- 
proved. This integrated single system 
of equal educational opportunity to all 
is distinctly a contribution of the 
United States to educational theory 
and practice. The educational sys- 
tems of other countries, with the pos- 
sible exception of Canada, are dual in 
character, one system for the masses 
and one for the classes. The Com- 
mittee anticipates a mandate from the 
American people to preserve and per- 
fect this characteristic of equal oppor- 
tunity. It is to the point to quote Dr. 
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Byrd, President of the University of 
Maryland, to the effect that there 
must be more “definite attempts to 
apply the fundamentals of learning to 
the everyday needs of the individual 
and to the mounting needs of the 
nation.”’ 

(2) The elementary school is the school 
of childhood; the secondary school is 
the school of adolescence. The school 
must respect the differences in matura- 
tion among youth of the same age, but 
it is forced to deal with large groups 
and can parallel the different stages of 
maturity only on the average. The 
general aim must be to complete the 
elementary school at the age of twelve, 
the conclusion of childhood; the sec- 
ondary school at the age of sixteen, 
the conclusion of early adolescence; 
and the college at the age of twenty, 
the conclusion of late adolescence. 
All authorities agree that some abridg- 
ment of the period of elementary 
education is possible; the school must 
not gear itself to the pace of the men- 
tally handicapped. If a student enters 
high school at twelve years of age, he 
can complete college by the age of 
twenty. College graduation after that 
age postpones unduly preparation for 
the learned professions. 

(3) The elementary school is the school 
for all—and for all alike; the high school 
ts the school for all—but not for all alike. 
This distinction has regard for content 
rather than for method, but the ele- 
mentary school must adjust its meth- 
ods to the respective capacity of fast 
and slow learners. There must be 
some determination of minimum essen- 
tials for those who cannot master more 
than this. Adjustment of content to 
the capacity of three distinct groups 
in high school should not be deferred 
longer than the third year of high 
school. We suggest a college prepara- 


tory curriculum for the academic 
group, a general curriculum for the 
slow learners, and commercial studies 
or the practical arts for the voca- 
tionally motivated. This diversity of 
offerings puts the high school oppor- 
tunity within the compass of the great- 
est possible number. 

(4) The outstanding finding of re- 
search in educational psychology 1s the 
fact of individual differences, estab- 
lished by modern techniques of measure- 
ment. We contend that capable teach- 
ers have at all times had high regard 
for individual differences. Many teach- 
ers of one-room, multi-grade schools 
have done outstanding work with each 
individual pupil, but the school as a 
social institution must deal with groups 
rather than with individuals. In spite 
of this handicap every teacher of the 
school must attempt to reach the in- 
dividual in the group and give the 
largest possible scope to his develop- 
ment, individually as well as socially. 
Modern techniques of measurement 
are a guide to highly efficient teaching 
of every individual. 

(5) A pupil learns through his own 
activities—not by being sprayed with 
ideas. No teacher and no admini- 
strator denies this principle, but prac- 
tice lags behind theory. Aristotle and 
St. Thomas expressly stated this prin- 
ciple, but we do not claim that they 
discovered it. The stricture on spray- 
ing with ideas does not preclude story- 
telling on the lower levels and lectures 
on the higher; both are good teaching 
techniques when constructively and 
systematically employed. Without 
question pupils must listen atten- 
tively. Listening is a very necessary 
and, for many, a very strenuous learn- 
ing activity. Attention lies at the 
base of mental power. 

(6) During the working hours of the 
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school day, every pupil should be kept 
working up to capacity. It is precisely 
here that the genius of the teacher 
finds greatest scope. The American 
school embraces all social classes, 
handicapped and gifted pupils, fast 
and slow learners, and of necessity the 
pace is geared to the mythical average. 
This pace is demoralizing to the slow 
learner, and frequently does not offer 
sufficient challenge to the fast learner. 
We have as yet invented no admini- 
strative advice that offers a perfect 
solution to this problem, but the 
teacher who is aware of the problem 
can address himself to the difficulties 
of each individual. 

(7) The curriculum of the school con- 
cerned with general education must, on 
all levels, cover the five fields of knowl- 
edge which constitute the liberal arts and 
sciences. In the elementary school the 
organization and presentation of these 
materials (the natural, humanistic, 
and philosophical sciences with the 
language arts and the fine arts) must 
be psychological, that is, adapted to 
the mind of the child; this adaptation 
to the mind of the learner is never 
ignored; but in the secondary school, 
and especially in the college, the or- 
ganization and presentation must be 
logical, that is, arising out of the 
nature of the subject-matter itself, as 
it appeals to the maturing mind. 

(8) No curricular subject must be 
imposed on any pupil who does not have 
the ability to achieve a reasonable degree 
of competence therein. The compre- 
hensive curriculum is possible in the 
cosmopolitan high school, but it is ex- 
tremely difficult in the small parish 
high school. The demand for the 
sixth field of knowledge, the practical 
arts, for the non-academic type of 
pupil, creates distinct pressure towards 
the centralized type of school. The 


larger school can offer a comprehensive 
curriculum. We dare not neglect those 
young people who have the type of 
mind that will benefit most from a 
cultural education. We must offer a 
real challenge to the highly gifted stu- 
dents; their talents entitle them to 
thorough education, but the Church 
with its meager resources cannot hope 
to duplicate all of the educational fa- 
cilities that the State makes available 
to young people. Any large program 
of vocational education is out of the 
question, but through codperative 
arrangements with public vocational 
schools Catholic high schools can ex- 
pand their offerings. The part-time 
education of young people who are 
gainfully employed merits our atten- 
tive consideration. 


“If we expect to keep an increas- 
ing number of our youth for a longer 
time, it will be necessary to provide 
a different type of education from 
that which is currently offered in 
our secondary schools. Boys and 
girls who have no particular aca- 
demic talent are naturally eager to 
get to work as soon as possible. As 
far as their character formation is 
concerned, it is most important that 
they occupy themselves with the 
kind of work that interests them 
and brings them some financial re- 
turn. Every possible safeguard 
should be taken to prevent this type 
of student from being exploited by 
greedy employers. Ways and means 
must be found of continuing their 
education at least on a part-time 
basis. If these desirable results are 
to be achieved, an entirely new ap- 
proach to the solution of the prob- 
lem of secondary education in the 
United States must be made. The 
solution of this problem will chal- 
lenge at the same time the zeal and 
the intelligence of pastors and Catho- 
lic educators."”? 


2 Archbishop McNicholas in The Catholic 
Educational Review (May, 1944), p. 308. 
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(9) Co-curricular activities have a 
proper place in the total program of the 
school because they have educational 
value. The gradual substitution of the 
term ‘“‘co-curricular’ for the term 
“extra-curricular’’ is significant. It is 
a confession of the educational value 
of these activities. We need never 
forget that they are primarily social, 
and must never stand in the way of 
primary intellectual values. Club 
activities, athletics, and services to 
the parish have a proper place in the 
educational program of the school. 

(10) Throughout the whole period of 
general education in order to unify the 
pupil’s knowledge of man, God, and the 
universe, emphasis must be placed on 
one of the five fields of knowledge, 
the philosophical sciences. ‘‘Religious 


truth,” writes Cardinal Newman, ‘“‘is 
not only a portion but a condition of 
general knowledge.”’ A religious sense 


is a mark of the educated man. De- 
velopment of the intellectual powers 
is purposeless unless the student 
achieves a sound philosophy of life. 
The ‘School of the Mother’s Knee” is 
the first teacher of this philosophy, but 
the elementary and the secondary 
school must continue the work, “with 
philosophy, the synoptic science, taking 
over in the last years of college when 
the minds of students are maturing.” 

The Committee on Reorganization 
has reached general agreement on this 
set of principles. There will be no per- 
fect agreement in the application of 
these principles. This is as it should 
be. Experimental procedures, in use 
to-day, may be discarded to-morrow, 
if found ineffectual. The Committee 
feels that study and experimentation 
will result in the discovery of ways 
and means of achieving the accepted 
goals. 

















Back to the Poverty-Loving Christ 


By W. HRADECKY 


When “the publicans and sinners 
drew nigh unto Jesus to hear Him, the 
Pharisees and the Scribes murmured, 
saying: “This man receiveth sinners 
and eateth with them.’”’’ Our Lord 
wished to be all things to all people, 
but first of all He wished to belong to 
the poor. This attitude is not acci- 
dental, but a principle which pertains 
to the very essence of Christianity. 

If we wish to revise the whole world 
situation and restore all things in 
Christ (omnia instaurare in Christo), 
we must begin by revamping funda- 
mentally our spiritual and social atti- 
tude to the poor and to the use of 
money. 

As we look back and review human 
society from the beginning of Christi- 
anity nineteen hundred years ago, we 
bring to mind the attitude of the early 
great leaders. We see John standing 
on the banks of the River Jordan, clad 
in a mantle made of rough camel's 
hair and girded with a simple leather 
belt. We see the lowly Jesus in a 
manger in a humble stable in Bethle- 
hem. We see Peter giving up his fish- 
ing paraphernalia to become a fisher 
of men. We see Paul taking up tent- 
making in order to support himself 
while carrying on work for Christ. 
We see these and many others emerg- 
ing from the teachings of Jesus with 
great love in their hearts for Christ and 
His people as their only capital. 
Primitive or early Christianity began 
its victorious march in the world un- 
der the banner of the cross, and that 
cross was the emblem of poverty. 

We must take this banner of poverty 
from the archives of the past and carry 
it out into the highways of the world 
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and wave it high as did John, Peter, 
Paul, Francis, and other olden Chris- 
tian leaders. If we are to conquer 
neo-paganism, we must overcome ma- 
terialism; and if we are to defeat 
materialism, we must vanquish the 
twin evils of capitalism and commun- 
ism. By the former I mean material- 
istic capitalism. Unjust capitalism and 
communism (which are nothing but 
inordinate love for money and inor- 
dinate love for power) can be con- 
quered only by their opposite—love for 
poverty and humility. The Chinese 
have, this proverb: ‘“‘When you drink 
one glass of wine, you are master; 
when you drink two glasses of wine, 
you and wine are equal; but when 
you drink three glasses of wine, then 
wine is your master.’ So it is with 
love of money. The more money we 
have, by that much more does money 
become our master. We must over- 
come this desire for materialistic gain 
which finally becomes the master over 
men’s minds and bodies. 

The true conflict of man to-day is not 
a physical struggle against money 
and its uses, but a moral conflict. 
Modern man must conquer money; 
he must kill this dragon that entices 
and then slays. This is a modern cru- 
sade and the greatest of our social 
problems. The struggle is a warfare 
of soul against soullessness, because 
morality exists only where there is a 
soul. Here Catholicity must exercise 
leadership, both the Catholic priests 
and the Catholic laity. 

Old prophecies foretell a Pope re- 
former who will walk barefooted 
through the Christian world. What 
does this mean? There have been 
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times in the history of the Church 
when wealth prevailed, when church 
dignitaries vested in splendor and 
power ruled the people. Now it seems 
that the time will come when the dis- 
tress and poverty of the people will 
become unbearable, and men will 
follow only shepherds who are poor 
and humble as was Jesus Christ who 
came to preach the Gospel of salvation 
to the poor particularly. If such times 
really are approaching, it is our duty 
to take up the old, victorious banner of 
John, the banner of poverty, before 
communism actually strikes us and 
compels us to submit. We cannot 
begin an offensive against unjust 
capitalism and bolshevism with ever- 
increasing demands for money. We 
must retrench, not in efforts but in 
luxuries. We must return to the 


poor, the humble, the crucified Christ. 

We live in grave times. This is a 
momentous period in the history of the 
world, and we seem to be on the thres- 
hold of a new era. Mankind is wit- 
tingly, or unwittingly, building the 
great portal of a new world epoch. 
We seem to be in a state of general un- 
rest. Mankind, figuratively speaking, 
is longing to get out of Egypt (ma- 
terialistic capitalism), across the Red 
Sea (communistic revolution), out of 
the desert (infidelity), into the prom- 
ised land—the dream of centuries. 
Only as we succeed in engraving on 
the portal, “Back to the poor and 
humble Christ,’’ will man be able to 
enter into a world devoid of capitalistic 
oppression and communistic tyranny, 
a world based on brotherhood for all, 
with Christ, our Brother, as the Head. 














Communications from Our Readers 


Henrietta Cassock’s 
Open Letter 


Forwarded by LincOLN WHELAN 


REVEREND AND DEAR FATHER: 

You realize that I am not accus- 
tomed to airing my troubles in public 
... but really, one can endure just so 
much. After all, my origin is real 
Roman. I trust that you fully appre- 
ciate how our good Mother is the only 
one in all the world who is able to garb 
us in a quasi-skirt, yet still keep us 
looking manly. Now, don’t try to 
pin the blame on me just because 
some of my co-workers affected stylish 
notions and “‘went jevvie.’”’ Do not 
try to confuse the issue.... I know 
my rights, and as Our Blessed Lord 
once warned Simon: “I have some- 
what to say to thee.”’ 

If you can suffer one more of my 
poor puns: “I have been worsted just 
about long enough.”’ I know, I know, 
it is a witless attempt . . . but you must 
remember, good padre, that I have 
listened to your same old jokes, lo, 
these many years. Sure, I may be 
just an old rag.... But I can claim 
some rights . . . and if you doubt my 
word, just look up my references in 
any standard pastoral theology. Far 
be it from me to deny that you once 
treated me with great gallantry .. . 
when I was young and gay .. . but 
after I got a little greenish . . . you 
know it was not from mere envy. 
Have I not been your bosom com- 
panion for years on end? I have stuck 
to you through thick and thin... 
mostly the latter. Oh, what if I did 
get a bit bulgy in spots?... It is 
always easier (you say) to follow the 


lines of least resistance. Moreover, 
you have been in the country long 
enough to learn that the contour busi- 
ness is a part of avoirdupois as well as 
agriculture. Maybe I did try to shine 
in spots! I can dream, can’t I? After 
all, you and I are not in any Easter 
Parade. ... Deep down in your heart 
you would dread being one of those 
pop-eyed models advertized in the 
clerical magazines . . . and you know 
me well enough . . . that were I to 
even suspicion that you had aspira- 
tions to be a sacerdotal fashion plate, 
I would choke you plenty. Those 
blessed Beau Brummels always gave 
us a quondam pain in the neck. But, 
on the other hand, I never saw any- 
thing funny in the remark of that 
amateur altar boy who kept calling 
me “‘a casket.” 

I am not one to look for sympathy, 
neither do I ask for any favoritism in 
the rectory. But I know my 
rights, and I want them immediately 

.. if not sooner. How about all those 
fancy promises you made when I first 
came to work for you? Yeah, you 
gave me a hanger for the first few 
weeks. ... Now I am lucky to get 
even a hook; most of the time I am 
draped over the office chair. A thing 
of beauty is a joy forever? John Keats 
should see me off duty . . . and the 
moanings of that designing Missus 
Macbeth: “... out, out damned spot.”’ 
She should fret and frenzy! I have 
never been inside a dry cleaners, either. 
But you promised me that trp... to 
recuperate my strength. Don’t look 
now ... but those hot ashes from your 
old pipe simply burn me up. 

The next time we pick up the bre- 
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viary to pray “Nigra sum sed for- 
mosa...,’ just think of me! Some of 
my distant relatives have gotten into 
the habits of fancy cuts, colors and 
frills.... But I stick to the good old 
black . . . always conservative ... but 
solid, as the high-schoolers say. 

I am always ready to acknowledge 
past favors. When my arm was all 
but ripped off, you did consent to 
having the ancilla sew me up .. . after 
a fashion. She may be a fair-to-mid- 
dling cook, but by no stretch of the 
imagination (or epieikia) is she the 
Lady of Shallot with a needle. By the 
way, I dread her soups. 

While I am at it, I may as well get 
this off my chest: my cincture should 
be lengthened a little . . . or is it still 
your pleasure to have both of us look- 
ing like a depot stove? Another item: 
that inside hook-and-eye . . . actually 
that gadget has been missing a year 
come next Michaelmas. Possibly you 
think it is fun for me to go on playing 
second fiddle to a safety pin. People 
are starting to talk .. . or did they ever 
stop? 

You and I have been travelling 
companions for more years than either 
of uscares toadmit. I still love to visit 
the sick . . . but you make me look sick 
every time I am tied up in a knot and 
tucked under your top coat. After all, 
I have kept my usual figure, even 
though you did double yours. But let’s 
not quarrel . . . maybe our nerves are 
a little frayed in these war times. I 
suppose we are both showing signs of 
long service along the front lines. But 
you ought to give me a square deal in 
these matters. Whenever we go to a 
Forty Hours’ closing, that slinky sur- 
plice of yours is folded with more care 





than a paratrooper’s parachute. Then 
I am bundled up and rammed into one 
corner of your grip . . . like a poor 
relative. Is that democracy? I heard 
that salesman tell you that the new 
surplice was wrinkle-proof .. . and all 
along I knew it was only second- 
generation guncotton. You were al- 
ways a wee bit allergic to high pres- 
sures. 

It is never polite to point... but 
my old pal Biretta has never looked 
quite the same since your bifocaled 
friend sat on us. . I will have my 
little joke . . . but as you and I grow 
older (and wider) one begins to sus- 
pect that the joke is on both of us. 
But we can take it (I, that is); we 
always have. After all is said and 
done, I know your heart is in the right 
and that is not a pun... 
I mean 


place... 
you are true blue 


black. So, good buy for now. 
Your bosom pal, 
HENRIETTA* CASSOCK. 
* I do detest that trade name... I may 


have started out in life as a bolt of black 
cloth .. . but now I am in a man’s league... . 
so I wish you would call me just plain ‘‘Hank.”’ 
P.S. Please excuse spelling and punctua- 
tion. It is a long time since I have been in 
the Seminary. Also pardon my frankness. 
To be real honest with you, I got a terrible 
scare while writing this letter . . . because a 
few of my acquaintances in the cloth (urban 
league) suddenly went out of circulation. It 
seems our Holy Father needed some domestic 
something or other . . . my hearing is bad, so 
maybe I did not get the story straight. At 
any rate, and without a word of warning, a 
baker’s dozen of the old pals were given the 
hook . unceremoniously. No questions 
were asked . . . and no chance to alter their 
ways was offered. Now they are all in the 
discard ... and mind you. . . without benefit 
of clergy after all these years. Oh, some of 
them may be given sacristy duty for visiting 
priests ... but what is that for an old veteran? 
So, let bygones be bygones . . . we will stick 
together . . . but don’t forget to have my 

pockets mended . . . I am not a sieve. 
HANK OLIM HENRIETTA. 
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Answers to Questions 


General Absolution to Tertiaries 


Question: What faculties are 
needed to give the General Absolution 
to Religious of the First Order or to 
secular Tertiaries? Can a priest who 
is not approved for hearing confessions 
(e.g., a student priest) validly and lic- 
itly give that Absolution to members 
of his community or to Sisters in a 
convent or to other Tertiaries? The 
authors I have consulted seem to hold 
that the faculty for hearing confessions 
(that is, from the proper Ordinary) is 
required. 

SACERDOS. 


Answer: Among the spiritual rights 
which are conferred upon Tertiaries is 
the General Absolution, which is a 
blessing to which the Holy See has con- 
joined the benefit of a plenary indul- 
gence. This General Absolution must 
be clearly distinguished from that given 
in Religious Orders, which is under- 
stood in the sense of a true absolution. 
The General Absolution given to Terti- 
aries signifies the indulgence only. 
The question was asked of the Con- 
gregation of the Holy Office whether 
the Superiors of Regulars, having the 
faculty of delegating a priest to impart 
the General Absolution and the Papal 
Blessing to secular Tertiaries, can dele- 
gate a priest not approved for hearing 
confessions—at least, if that priest be 
one of their subjects and the Absolu- 
tion be given in their own churches. 
The reply was given that Regular 
Superiors can delegate priests of their 
own Order to impart this General Ab- 
solution and Papal Blessing to secular 
Tertiaries in their own churches, even 
those priests not approved for hearing 
confessions (cfr. Acta A post. Sedis, V1, 
347). 


The Ordinary of the place can grant 
to any priest, even though not ap- 
proved for confessions, this faculty of 
imparting this Absolution to Religious 
women subject to him. For other as- 
pects of this question, see Coronata, 
“Institutiones Juris Canonici,” I, p. 
905, n. 691. 


The Tones of Voice at Mass 


Question: What is to be done about 
the various tones of voice at Mass ina 
small oratory with four or more altars 
and no partitions between them? Does 
the rubric advising a lower tone so as 
not to disturb other celebrants permit 
an altogether silent recitation of the 
loud parts of the Mass (e.g., the Ora- 
tions, Epistle, Gospel, Preface), or the 
use of a whisper which is liable to be 
penetrating and very disturbing? 

RELIGIOSUS. 


Answer: The observance of the 
rubrics of the Mass with regard to the 
use of the voice can be attained, and 
still one can accommodate himself to 
the restrictions which the presence of 
other celebrants may impose. It is, 
of course, necessary that all those who 
celebrate under these inconvenient cir- 
cumstances exercise a constant watch- 
fulness over themselves lest they use 
the voice in too loud a manner or make 
hissing noises while whispering which 
may be truly more distracting and ag- 
gravating to others than the full and 
ordinary tone of voice. The rubric on 
this matter says that the celebrant 
should not use so high a voice as to 
disturb others celebrating at the same 
time in the church. The direction of 
the Missal goes on to add that the cele- 
brant should not use so low a tone as 
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not to be heard by those assisting. 
In a small oratory, then, it is not per- 
mitted to say all parts of the Mass se- 
cretly; but the audible parts may be 
subdued so that the server alone hears 
them, since it is not likely that any 
other persons are trying to assist at 
Mass in the circumstances described. 


Copyrighted Edition of the 
Scriptures 

Question: A fellow-priest told me 
that he did not feel morally obliged to 
give credit to the Revised Edition of 
the New Testament, copyrighted in 
1941 by the Confraternity of Christian 
Doctrine. He says it is the word of 
God, and therefore he is not obliged 
to add after a quotation “C.C.D. 
edition,” or something similar. What 

do you think about his attitude? 
SUBSCRIBER. 


Answer: ‘There is a juridical obliga- 
tion of observing the norms established 
by copyright under the circumstances; 
otherwise, one may be exposing oneself 
to legal action by the owner of the 
copyright. Morally speaking, one 
may not draw profit from the work of 
another without his consent; con- 
sequently, lengthy quotations to the 
other’s detriment are not permitted. 
However, occasional quotations by 
way of illustrating a point would not 
prejudice his right, and might even 
serve to make the edition more widely 
known and thus do a service to the 
copyright owner. 


Again Pastors Trying to Evade 
Missz pro populo? 


Questions: (1) Father A _ argues 
that where a parish has no definite 
established lines, the pastor is not 
bound to offer the Misse pro populo. 
Father B contends that, even if that 
be the case, the pastor is still bound. 
Who wins? 

(2) At a gathering of priests on 


Holy Thursday for the blessing of the 
oils the answer in the November 
HomILeTIc started a discussion. One 
priest asserted that, as pastor of a 
national parish without limits defined, 
he had no obligation. Another priest 
claimed exemption from the obligation 
on the ground that he does not get the 
minimum allowance a pastor has a 
right to in the diocese. A third priest 
put forward, as a reason for not being 
bound, that he has only partly de- 
fined limits. A settlement of the dis- 
cussion would please many. 

OHIO AND MISSOURI. 


Answers: Lawyers have a name for 
the kind of argumentation set forth 
above. They call it pettifogging. 
The priest who asserts that he has a 
national parish without defined limits 
of some kind utters a contradiction, un- 
less he ministers to troops of angels. 
He has a chance to immortalize him- 
self by showing that he possesses what 
was never seen in any age or country 
since parishes began. 

The priest who takes exception to 
the obligation on the ground that his 
supposed parish does not furnish min- 
imum parochial support has merit, if 
that supposed non-parish never fur- 
nished such support, at least at the 
time the Code went into effect. 

The priest who admits only partly 
defined limits gives away his whole 
case. The Code in Canon 1509, n. 4, 
takes for granted that bounds of a par- 
ish may be unfixed; and that, when 
they are, they become fixed by pre- 
scription. As we wrote previously, a 
parish without any kind of limits is 
inconceivable. The parish is there, 
and carries with it a measure of certain 
limits; other limits become certain by 
prescription, and even before these so 
become, there stands the parish with 
enough of demarcation to have a local 
habitation and a name. 
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Obligation of Non-Promised 
Stipends.—Consulting 
Consultors Severally 

Questions: (1) A priest signs card 
after an indult has been obtained in a 
diocese to take a stipend for diocesan 
needs for bination Masses, promising 
that he will say three a month; but 
the secretary, lay or clerical in the dio- 
cese, forwards a Mass for every Sun- 
day and holyday of obligation in the 
month. He was asked originally how 
many Masses he would willingly say. 
Now he does not say the non-promised 
Masses; but he signs a card giving the 
impression that he does say those 
Masses sent and not promised. Who 
has the obligation of saying the non- 
promised Masses? 

(2) Are the consultors to be con- 
sulted collectively, or may the Local 
Ordinary consult a few one day and 
the others a week or so afterwards on 
diocesan affairs? 

A VOICE IN THE WILDERNESS. 

Answers: (1) If the priest was left free 
in the first place to designate the num- 
ber of Masses he was willing to say a 
month out of his binated Masses, why 
does it take courage to remind the 
Chancery Office of his original promise 
and send back the extra Masses? Not 
to do so appears to indicate willing- 
ness to say the extra Masses; and the 
obligation of discharging those ac- 
cepted Mass intentions does seem to 
rest clearly upon the priest who, in his 
fear of “getting it in the neck,’ ful- 
fills all the conditions of an accepted 
obligation. A Voice in the Wilderness 
might pray to St. John the Baptist for 
a little Christian forthrightness. 

(2) When the law requires that a 
cathedral chapter (or its equivalent, 
diocesan consultors) be asked for their 
advice on a proposition, or their con- 
sent to a proposal, then they must act 
collegiately. Where the law doesn’t 
require either consultation or consent, 
then the Local Ordinary can get the 


opinions of his consultors either jointly 
or severally. 


Children of Apostates and the 
Marriage Form 

Question: Louise and Noél, two 
Catholics validly married, have their 
two children baptized in the Church 
soon after birth, Mary and Enid. 
When these children are a year and a 
half and three years old, respectively, 
their parents separate. The mother 
joins the Presbyterian Church, and 
sends the children to Sunday School as 
soon as they are old enough to go. 
The father becomes a Mason; and 
when the divorce is granted, marries 
again before a Protestant minister. 

In 1936 the daughter Enid marries 
one Leo, a non-Catholic, before a jus- 
tice of the peace. In 18 months they 
are divorced. Then Bettie marries 
Leo and stays with him 4 months. 
Thereupon she married Gene by whom 
she has children. Now Bettie wants 
to become a Catholic. Is she not free 
because Enid, as the child of apostate 
Catholics, was not bound to the form? 

PaROCHUS CONTRADICTUS. 


Answer: Enid is admittedly born 
of Catholic parents and baptized be- 
fore the apostasy of either; therefore, 
she comes under the law of form. Her 
marriage for that reason to Leo was 
invalid. That made the marriage of 
Bettie to Leo presumptively valid 
on its face. Bettie, since she is un- 
baptized, if and when she becomes a 
Catholic may qualify for conjugal free- 
dom under the favor fidei. If Leo too 
is unbaptized or invalidly baptized, the 
Pauline privilege may be applicable; 
if Leo is doubtfully or certainly bap- 
tized, then there is room for a Papal 
dispensation from the natural bond 
of marriage if Gene too becomes a 
Catholic. Also there is conjugal lib- 
erty in sight, if the marriage of Leo 
and Bettie on investigation is found to 
have been of dubious consent; for 
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then Canon 1127 is applicable. That, 
however, supposes that the convert is 
going to marry a Catholic. 

Children of apostates or of one 
apostate do not come under the form 
of marriage, if the apostasy comes be- 
fore the baptism of the child in the 
Catholic Church. The case is parallel 
to the children of non-Catholics or of 
one non-Catholic baptized in the 
Church and brought up from infancy 
in no religion or a false religion, in- 
cluding the childen of mixed or dis- 
parity of cult marriages. 


Does ‘‘My Daily Prayer’’ Suffice 
for Baptism? 

Question: I read with interest your 
article on helping non-Catholics who 
are dying by means of “My Daily 
Prayer’ gotten out by Monsignor 
Markham. I have been giving con- 
ferences to Hospital Sisters along this 
line; but my difficulty is that Génicot 
says that the intention to join the 
Christian religion is sufficient intention 
for baptism, but perfect contrition or 
perfect love is only probably sufficient. 
Now, is it certain that “My Daily 
Prayer” contains sufficient intention 
for valid baptism? Génicot’s citation 
is II, 126. 

FRANCISCAN. 


Answer: Monsignor Markham’s 
“My Daily Prayer’ is a most explicit 
act of faith in the Holy Trinity, the 
Incarnation, and a _ supernatural 
heaven, accompanied by acts of hope 
and contrition and love, plus a prayer 
for true faith and true sorrow or love. 
I have no hesitation in saying that 
these prayers can bring about, if 
honestly and prayerfully recited, a 
salutary act of either perfect contrition 
or imperfect contrition. If the first, 
the dying non-Catholic is already put 
in the state of grace; if the second, he 
has the condition of receiving fruitful 
baptism. 
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Of course, there is by the very nature 
of things included in the above-men- 


- tioned acts an implied intention of join- 


ing the one true Church, etc.; but 
there is no explicit intention. If such 
is required, then the practice of baptiz- 
ing dying pagans after teaching them 
the above credenda is wrong without 
administering baptism with a condi- 
tion. 

The whole argument 
down the ages has been: “Is it suffi- 
cient to believe in God as the author 
of the supernatural explicitly in order 
to elicit a salutary act of contrition 
or a salutary act of love, or must the 
Holy Trinity and the Incarnation be 
believed in The remarkable 
thing is, I repeat, that the giving of 
last aid is such an unknown art among 
the laity; and that quite a few priests 
are not as clear on its details as they 
might well be. 


theoretical 


also?”’ 


Are Insincere Pre-Nuptial 
Promises Real Promises? 


Question: Mary, a Catholic, mar- 
ries Ralph, an unbaptized man. Ralph 
first balked at signing the promises; 
and the priest, aware of this, insisted 
particularly on the need of sincerely 
signed promises as a condition of the 
marriage. 

Once married, Ralph declared there 
were to be no children and always used 
onanism. He went over sea, and after 
a year wrote Mary trying to persuade 
her to sue for a divorce since he loved 
another. He came home on a fur- 
lough to press this plea, and told Mary 
that right after signing the promises he 
had confided to his mother his inten- 
tion of not keeping them. The mother 
on being asked confirmed this conversa- 
tion, and told of her trying in vain to 
persuade him to break off the whole 
matter in honesty and justice. He 
said it was too late. 

Now what weight, if any, has the 
opinion of a few authors to the effect 
that fictitious pre-nuptial promises are 
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valid, if there were no indications of 
this insincerity beforehand that the 
priest or the bishop was aware of? 
PAROCHUS CONSULTUS. 
Answer: ‘The cited opinion appears 
to have no weight at all; for the 
Church demands that any and all im- 
mediate danger to the faith be absent 
as a previous condition of dispensation. 
And all her major dispensations sup- 
pose the truth of the petition; but 
where there are fictitious promises, it is 
not true that the required promises 
have been made. Besides, the Church 
cannot waive those promises, since the 
safeguarding of a higher law is at stake. 
Even where the promises are sincerely 
made, the dispensation is invalid if 
the Bishop does not prudently foresee 
that they can and will be fulfilled. 
She herself thinks the remote dangers 
enough to forbid these marriages by 
her own law; and she dispenses from 
that law for only a grave reason. 
Should the second defensor vinculi 
think the opinion of fictitious promises 
a solidly probable one, he is bound in 
conscience to appeal to the Holy See. 
Should the latter most unexpectedly 
uphold the probability of the opinion, 
there is still a way out of the woman’s 
plight through a dispensation from the 
unconsummated marriage if this can 
be proved to have been the fact by 
competent indirect evidence. 


Tone of the Prayers for Holy 
Saturday 


Question: For many years at our 
solemn services on Holy Saturday the 
celebrant has sung the prayers for the 
blessing of the fire and incense. This 
year the celebrant simply read these 
prayers. He claims that he is correct 
because the rubric in the Missal says 
“dicens.’’ I maintain that many times 
the Missal uses the expression, ‘‘di- 
cens,’”’ where it evidently implies that 
the prayer be sung. For instance, 


after the prophecies of Holy Saturday, 
we find the rubric, “Qua completa, 
Sacerdos dicit Oremus, Diaconus: Flec- 
tamus genua.”’ 

ARGUENS. 


Answer: If it were not for the in- 
terpretation of the rubric for these 
prayers given in the Czxremoniale 
Episcoporum, there would be some 
doubt. But the Czxremoniale Epis- 
coporum clearly states: ‘“Benedicet 
novum ignem, et quinque grana in- 
censi, legendo absque cantu Orationes 
benedictionis, prout in Missali.”’ 


Female Thurifer 


Question: In this parish we have 
had the custom of having a special 
Benediction for the Young Ladies’ 
Sodality once a month. At this Bene- 
diction one of the young ladies serves 
as thurifer, but places herself outside 
of the altar rail. Here she ministers 
the incense to the celebrant and in- 
censes the Blessed Sacrament at Bene- 
diction. What is to be said of this 
custom? 

DUBITANS. 


Answer: Our opinion is that, if 
there are no altar boys present, the 
celebrant himself should minister the 
incense. This seems to be the general 
practice in convent chapels throughout 
the country. The incensing of the 
Blessed Sacrament while the Blessing 
is being given by the priest, is not 
prescribed. Canon 813 permits a 
woman for a just cause to answer the 
prayers of the celebrant at Mass, pro- 
vided that she do so from a distance 
and that in no way she approach the 
altar. Pius X in speaking of women 
singers said: “The singers in church 
have a really liturgical office; women 
therefore, being incapable of such an 
office, cannot be admitted into the 
choir’ (Motu Proprio). The female 
thurifer seems to be against the mind 
of the Church. 
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The Organ at ‘‘Tre Ore’’ 


Question: Is it permissible to play 
the organ on Good Friday at the “Tre 
Ore’’? 

LONE RANGER. 

Answer: Since the devotion of the 
Three Hours on Good Friday is not 
a liturgical function, the playing of the 
organ is permitted. The prohibition of 
the organ from the Gloria of Holy 
Thursday to the Gloria of Holy Sat- 
urday applies only to liturgical func- 
tions. 


Precedence at Ecclesiastical 
Conferences 

Question: During the annual Ec- 
clesiastical Conferences should the 
domestic prelates who attend it have 
a seat on the platform with the Bishop 
and thedean? Some priests say “‘yes,”’ 
out of respect to the Holy Father and 
on account of his high dignity. The 
domestic prelate is a prelate (a term 
derived from preferre, to “put be- 
fore’). Hence, he is to be treated with 
more distinction than his confréres. 
But some others say no distinction 
should be made, and he is to be 

treated like the rest of the clergy. 
E FAMILIARIBUS SUMMI PONTIFICIS. 


Answer: Matthzus a Coronata has 
defined precedence as the preéminence 
of honor of one over another, or the 
right to external preéminence of honor 
at public gatherings and demonstra- 
tions (Inst. Jur. Canon., I, n. 155). 
Moretti thus briefly defines prece- 
dence: ‘“Pracedere significat tenere 
locum nobiloriem pre aliis’ (Czxre- 
moniale juxta Ritum Romanum, I, 
n. 148). After determining where the 
“locus nobilior’’ is in churches and 
processions, Moretti states that in 
gatherings the “locus nobilior’’ is 
generally the first or principal seat at 
the head of the hall (loc. cit.). Pre- 
lates, then, are entitled in their order 
of precedence to the places nearest 


this seat. This would bring them to 
the platform or very close to it. 


Votive Mass of Jesus Christ, 
the Eternal High-Priest 


Question: What devotions or exer- 
cises must be held on the first Thurs- 
day in order to use the privilege of the 
special Votive Mass of Jesus Christ, 
the Eternal High-Priest? 

WAITING. 


Answer: By a Decree of the Con- 
gregation of Sacred Rites of March 11, 
1936, the new Votive Mass of Jesus 
Christ, the Eternal High-Priest, may 
be celebrated once on the first Thurs- 
day of each month in churches and 
oratories where special exercises of 
piety are held in the morning. This 
Decree gives the new Mass all the 
privileges of a privileged Solemn Votive 
Mass when celebrated on the first 
Thursday. Special exercises of piety 
are required. These should be for the 
sanctification of priests and those as- 
piring to the priesthood. Permission 
of the Ordinary is also necessary. The 
exact nature of the exercises has not 
been determined. De Antonana, 
writing in the Ephemerides Liturgice, 
says that Benediction of the Blessed 
Sacrament, the Litany of the Sacred 
Heart, and the Litany of the Blessed 
Virgin would suffice (Vol. LI, p. 82). 


The Meaning of the Term 
‘*Hospitals”’ in an Indult 


Question: The hospitals of this 
diocese enjoy an indult whereby the 
patients while in the hospital may re- 
ceive Holy Communion after having 
taken drink and medicine. Would we 
be justified in construing institutions 
that are in part hospitals and in part 
homes of the aged, or large homes 
that are for the aged only, as hos- 
pitals? 

PRELATUS PERPLEXUS. 
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Answer: The indult spoken of is of 
a somewhat general nature; for that 
reason it may be interpreted liberally 
rather than strictly. By substituting 
for hospital the word institution, the 
meaning would appear to become 
plain. Then those who on account of 
sickness must take medicine or a 
drink before going to Communion may 
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receive twice a week, even if they have 
not been sick for a month without hope 
of an early recovery, whether they are 
in a hospital proper or a combination 
hospital and home of the aged or only 
in a home of the aged. For this last 
kind of institution in any but a strict 
sense is in part a hospital. 

Josepu P. Donovan, C.M., J.C.D. 








Homiletic Part 


Gomilies on the Liturgy of the Sundays and Feasts 


By Tuomas A. Fox, C.S.P. 


Tenth Sunday after Pentecost 


Emancipation from Self 


“Cast thy care upon the Lord” (Introit). 


SYNOPSIS: 

(1) Anxiety is the chief foe of happiness. 
It usually arises from inordinate 
self-concern. 

(2) To-day’s liturgy preaches emancipation 
from self. 

(3) Prayer gets us out of ourselves, unless, 
like the Pharisee’s, tt is worship of 


self. 
(4) From doting concern with self proceed 
scrupulosity, depressing concern 


about past sins, and timidity in face 
of the difficulty of embracing the com- 
plete Christian ideal. 


(5) Discovery of one’s own destitution is 
the first step to real holiness. 


Anxiety is the chief foe of human 
happiness. And since genuine happi- 
ness seems to be scarce, anxiety must 
be rife in the souls of men. Ralph 
Waldo Emerson used to preach the 
gospel of self-reliance. Not to men- 
tion the unchristian tenor of such 
preaching, it must have made for more 
and more unhappiness, since self- 
reliance is the main source of anxiety. 
In even the greatest men, self is a 
shaken reed on which to build one’s 
hopes. Amid the chill blasts of adver- 
sity, that great pagan and Roman poet, 
Horace, imagined himself taking refuge 
in the warm ample folds of his own 


personal worth and dignity; but de- 
spite the magic of his verses, we get a 
sense of his shivering, withal. Self is 
moody; self is weak; self is lonely; 
self is narrow; self is treacherous; 
self is doomed. ‘Strange, piteous, 
futile thing,’ was what Francis 
Thompson called it in The Hound of 
Fleaven. 

To-day’s liturgy preaches emancipa- 
tion from self. End all deadly pre- 
occupation. Get out of self, with its 
pulling sensitiveness, its idle alarms 
and fears (like a dog stirring in the 
night), its tattered vanity, its alter- 
nating moods of guilt and compla- 
cency, its exaggerated hope and still 
more exaggerated despair, its petti- 
fogging practicality and palsied cau- 
tion, its sophistry, its voluptuous self- 
pity, its dingy isolation. Throw off 
the thraldom of self and “‘cast thy care 
upon the Lord.” Look upwards and 
not inwards. That’s why prayer, if it 
be the right kind, is so good for a man. 
It gets his mind off self. Instead of 
contemplating infirmity, he contem- 
plates omnipotence. Instead of folly, 
he contemplates boundless wisdom. 
Instead of evil, he contemplates in- 
finite goodness. 
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Spurious Prayer 


Of course, there is a spurious prayer, 
exhibited by the Pharisee in to-day’s 
Gospel. He was concerned to glorify, 
not God, but himself. He tried to 
make mountainous exploits of saint- 
hood out of his ant-hill respectability. 
His catalogue of virtues is indubitably 
a capital one; but it has been vitiated 
through and through by the man’s ex- 
ceeding self-reliance and vainglory. 
What is praiseworthy in us ceases to be 
so when we ourselves do the praising. 
Our hands were obviously intended to 
pat others on the back in token of 
appreciation, and not ourselves. The 
theological reason for this is found in 
the Epistle. There St. Paul reminds 
us that we cannot do any good in the 
way of saving our souls, not even call 
on Jesus, our Saviour, unless God im- 
plements our good will with His grace. 
Our faith is from God, as also is our 
hope in His mercy and promises. Even 
the basic moral virtues of prudence, 
justice, fortitude and temperance must 
have an infused or supernatural char- 
acter, if they are to be meritorious in 
the sight of God, and sufficient for our 
sanctification. 


Various Forms of Self-Concern 


Doting concern with self takes vari- 
ous forms. First, there is scrupulosity, 
which someone has aptly described as 
an exaggerated sense of responsibility. 
When it is not a mental or nervous 
disorder, scrupulosity arises from con- 
centrating too much on self and too 
little on God. No one shrank from sin 
more than the great Psalmist, David, 
in the years of his saintly repentance; 
and yet there isn’t a morosely anxious 
or scrupulous note anywhere in those 
candid revelations of his soul. He 
leaned too heavily on God to get 
frantic over the possibility of falling 


from grace. He did not expect more 
from human nature than it is capable 
of, even when sanctified. But he ex- 
pected all from God’s hovering love 
for us, as he exclaims in the verses of 
the Gradual. He would have heartily 
endorsed what Saint Ambrose said: 
“Who could be more friendly towards 
us than He who laid down His life for 
us?” (Lib. VII in Luc. cap. xt). Such 
warm confidence towards God should 
suffice to allay scrupulosity. We may 
be austerely concerned to avoid any 
offense to a dear friend or devoted par- 
ent, but this concern does not make us 
morosely anxious on the point. 

Another pernicious result of pre- 
occupation with self is the carking care 
about past sins. Great penitents like 
Magdalene and Augustine never lost 
the memory of what they had been, we 
may be sure. But it was a wholesome 
memory. It but served to enhance 
their appreciation of how good and 
merciful God is, thus increasing their 
hope and confidence, and affording 
them an ever-increasing serenity of 
soul. However mammoth a sinner 
you might have been, you could not 
have exhausted the mercy of God. 
Think more of God’s love and mercy, 
and less of your past guilt. It is ob- 
stinacy in sin that God chiefly abomi- 
nates. It is only unrepented sin that 
can keep you estranged from Him. St. 
Bernard has vigorously voiced the 
confidence we should have: “I may 
have been the greatest of sinners. So 
what? I am fretted by this, but not 
crushed, for I keep in mind the re- 
deeming wounds of Christ’ (Serm. 
vi in Cantica Canticorum, nn. 3-5). 


Pusillanimity a Fruit of Self-Concern 


Probably the deadliest mischief 
wrought by self’s monopoly of our 
consciousness is what is quaintly called 
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pusillanimity. By that I mean timid- 
ity or fearfulness in face of the diffi- 
culty of being a complete Christian. 
Left to our own resources, it were 
sanguine for us so much as to begin to 
embrace the Christian ideal. But who 
ever said that we must achieve holi- 
ness on our own steam? The Scrip- 
tures say everywhere just the oppo- 
site. Certainly, the Catholic Church 
has never encouraged us to confide in 
our own ability. Rather has Catholic 
preaching given some the impression 
that we mortals are a quite depraved 
lot, incapable of amy goodness. The 
Church has never said that, of course; 
but she does keep to the fore the vastly 
preponderant part which divine assist- 
ance must play in any holiness we may 
hope to achieve. It is little that God 
looks for from us at best. As in the 
miracle of the loaves and fishes, He 
multiplies our ridiculously inadequate 
contribution many times over. The 
Pharisee in the Gospel had no more 
right to hog the credit for his blameless 
conduct than the Apostles had for 
feeding the five thousand. True, they 
managed to scout up a few loaves and 
fishes. But what proportion was there 
between their paltry efforts and the 
vastness of the final accomplishment? 
Or what proportion is there between 
the paltry personal efforts of the Saint 
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and the vastness of his sanctity? Now, 
since it is God who must do the lion’s 
share in any case, why are we so dis- 
gustingly modest about “raising our 
sights’ and shooting at holiness as an 
ideal? ‘This is the will of God, your 
sanctification.’’ And what God wills, 
God can accomplish. 


On Realizing Our Spiritual Penury 


In his little book, “Christian Be- 
havior” (Macmillan, 1944, pp. 63-66), 
Mr. C. S. Lewis, the Anglican convert 
from atheism and popular British 
broadcaster on religious topics, re- 
marks shrewdly on the necessity of a 
man discovering his own moral and 
spiritual bankruptcy as the first step 
to real holiness of life. He writes: 
“When we talk of a man doing any- 
thing for God or giving anything to 
God, I will tell you what it is really 
like. It is like a small child going to 
his father and saying: ‘Daddy, give 
me sixpence to buy you a birthday 
present.’ Of course, the father does, 
and he is pleased with the child’s pres- 
ent. When a man has discovered this, 
God can really get to work.” 

“Cast thy care upon the Lord, and 
He will sustain thee’’ (Introit). Order 
yourself a thoroughly Christian way of 
life, and charge it to God. 


Eleventh Sunday after Pentecost 


On Proclaiming Christ 


“The string of his tongue was loosed, and he spoke right’’ (Gospel). 


SYNOPSIS: 
(1) Christ's Divinity is the central fact of 
our religion. 
(2) Our faith in His Divinity is firmly 
grounded. 
(3) St. Paul bore eloquent witness to his 
faith. 


(4) To proclaim Christ is incumbent on all. 


The Liturgy of the Mass of to-day 
is replete with the glorious implications 
of the Divinity of Christ. It is small 
wonder that the Church turns ever 
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and again to the contemplation of that 
wondrous fact. For it is the explana- 
tion of her very existence and the con- 
stant burden of all her teaching. The 
entirety of the Catholic Faith stands 
or falls with this central fact of Christ’s 
Divinity. It is the key-stone of the 
towering edifice of Catholic teaching. 
Without its support how could there 
remain standing the gleaming pin- 
nacles of the Redemption, of God’s 
love and mercy for the sinner, of 
Mary’s Maternity of men? If Christ 
be not Divine, all these immediately 
lose their meaning, their transcendent 
significance and value. All rest upon 
the Divinity of Christ. If the Church 
were to withdraw her centuries-old 
insistence upon that doctrine, her 
glory would be gone and all her labors 
crumble into dust. 

Has not the validity of this assertion 
been proved conclusively by the record 
of history since the sixteenth century? 
Those Churches, still bearing the title 
of Christian, who have abandoned the 
teaching of the Master’s Divinity, have 
little by little lost the entirety of His 
revelation. The original dogmas of 
Christianity have been scrapped one 
by one with the passing of the years. 
No longer the mouthpiece of God 
testifying to the Divine Nature of His 
Son, these Churches have become but 
“sounding brass and tinkling cymbals,” 
broadcasting transmitters for the fluc- 
tuating, fallible opinions of men. 
Divinely revealed doctrines have been 
replaced by those of human expedi- 
ency; divinely sanctioned morality 
has given way to the whims of human- 
istic ethics. The Christian religion is 
the religion of Christ. But no spring 
rises higher than its source. Christ is 
the whole of the religion that bears His 
Name. If the glory of Divinity is re- 
moved from Him, the religion and the 


Church that is based upon Him must 
suffer the same loss. If Christ be no 
longer Divine, then is Divinity lost 
from the world. 


Christ’s Divinity Emphasized in To-Day’s 
Liturgy 

The keen consciousness of the cen- 
tral importance of Christ’s Divinity is 
surely in the mind of the Church to- 
day as she presents it once again to 
the minds of her children. The Gospel 
of the Mass relates for us the miracle 
of Christ’s cure of the man both deaf 
and dumb, testifying by its lack of 
material causality to the Divinity of 
the Wonder-Worker. As the testi- 
mony of the event is brought to our 
ears to-day, it produces the same effect 
of marvel as in those who beheld it 
with their own eyes centuries ago. The 
same reverent wonder fills us now, and 
we repeat with them: ‘He hath done 
all things well; He hath made both 
the deaf to hear and the dumb to 
speak.”’ 

Who else but God could produce 
this work? Without the aid of medical 
science, without the application of 
lengthy treatment, simply by the ex- 
press command of His voice, the deaf 
ears are opened, the bound string of 
the tongue is loosed. So far beyond the 
natural result of the causes used was 
the effect produced that we must hail 
this work as proof and proclamation of 
power Divine. It is the mercy of God 
being poured forth in abundance upon 
the suppliant, as we read in the Prayer 
of to-day. Christ proves Himself Di- 
vine by His power, by His munificent 
mercy in the exercise of that power. 


Rationality of the Christian Faith 


It is no act of blind and unintelligent 
faith by which the Church cleaves to 
her belief in the Divinity of her 
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Founder. Proudly she produces the 
proofs, places them before the reason 
of man, asks him to examine, to evalu- 
ate, to weigh. What fear need she have 
of human scrutiny when the Author of 
truth Himself has provided such abun- 
dant proofs of the truths she teaches? 
The Church is no foe to reason; the act 
of faith she elicits demands and pre- 
supposes the existence of reason and 
its proper use. Read the Epistle of the 
Mass to-day. Behold there the value 
and respect the Church accords to the 
reason of man. Like a lawyer present- 
ing his evidence before the court, St. 
Paul marshalls the testimony for the 
Divinity of Christ before the judgment 
seat of human reason. Here is no per- 
fervid appeal, working upon the emo- 
tions, stilling the demands of the mind, 
seeking to sweep the reader into un- 
questioning acceptance. Here is cold, 
hard fact alone. One by one he sum- 
mons the witnesses to the Resurrection 
of Christ who had died and lived again. 
Bit by bit he builds up the weight of 
evidence testifying to the irrefutable 
fact that Christ, by His own Divine 
power, rose glorious from the dead. 
The testimony of many men, inde- 
pendent sources, is presented in logical, 
cumulative order until the reason of 
man must concur or abdicate. When 
Paul has finished his recital, it is only 
the ears that will not hear that remain 
still deaf. Christ truly rose from the 
grave. This is no mere pious longing, 
no mere poetic fancy, but a fact, 
proved and established, placing beyond 
all doubt the Divinity of the Son of 
Man 


The Conversion of St. Paul 
No accidental arrangement placed 


the Gospel of to-day beside Paul’s pro- 
clamation of Christ’s Divinity. In 
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his own conversion this same Paul has 
experienced a similar working of the 
Divine power at Christ’s command. 
There had been a time when he too was 
deaf, when he could not hear the evi- 
dence he later preached to the world. 
Hatred and bigotry had deafened him 
as he scornfully rejected the Divinity 
he was one day to confess. But the 
mercy of God poured forth upon him 
as it had descended upon the afflicted 
man in the Gospel. The miracle was 
worked again, the voice of Christ 
pierced and penetrated his deafness, 
and he rose up to drink in with avid 
ears the life-giving, saving truths he 
had refused. The Divine power of 
Christ opened his ears, loosed the string 
of his tongue, and, like the man in the 
Gospel, henceforth ‘‘he spoke right.” 
What a clarion call of truth that loos- 
ened tongue of Paul’s became as he 
went marching about the world, pro- 
claiming endlessly the Divinity of the 
Master who had claimed him for Him- 
self! Like a great, silver bell that new- 
found voice rang out in testimony of 
the new-found truth, until silenced at 
last in the most clamorous testimony 
of all—the surrender of life itself in 
defense of the truth. 

We who share in the sublime faith 
of Paul, share also in his apostolate. 
To us, as to him, has come the miracle 
of faith. By the mercy of God we have 
been saved from spiritual deafness, 
from ignorance of the truth. It has 
been given us to know that truth, to 
rejoice in it, to hold it as our own. 
“The truth shall make you free’ reads 
the Sacred Scripture, and this freedom 
is ours. Free men we are, freed from 
the bondage of error by the divinely 
granted gift of our faith. The divine 
fingers of Christ have touched our ears, 
and we have awakened to the glory of 
the sons of God. 
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Our Faith, like Paul’s, Must Be 
Manifest in Our Lives 

But is it fair to take all and to give 
nothing? Such was not Paul’s way. 
Nor should it be ours. We have re- 
ceived so much, no less than Paul him- 
self. What do we give in return? 
While Paul was deaf to the truths of 
Christ, he was dumb also. The string 
of his tongue was held by the ignorance 
of his mind. But when his deafness 
was dissipated, his tongue was loosed. 
His voice, his very life, spoke so elo- 
quently of the treasure that was his, 
the treasure he would share with all 
men. All his labors were worked in 
that flame of charity he had caught 
from the heart of Christ, seeking to 
pierce their deafness so that they might 
join him in the true household of God. 
Such was Paul’s way of showing his 
gratitude. Can we say that it is ours? 

Yet surely such was meant to be our 
task as well as Paul’s. The faith was 
not granted to us that we might treat 
it as misers, hoarding it in secret. Not 
for this were our ears opened to receive 
the truth of Christ, that we might re- 
main silent, inarticulate in the world. 
Our tongues were loosened as well, for 





we have a work to do, the work of pro- 
claiming Christ before men. On the 
day of our Confirmation, when the 
Bishop, as Christ’s acting-officer, en- 
rolled us officially in the army of God, 
that task was placed upon us. We 
were to become soldiers of Christ, car- 
rying His banners forth into the world, 
conquering the ignorance of men who 
did not recognize Him as their God 
—not by tongue and voice and words 
alone, but by every act we performed 
manifesting in our lives the trans- 
forming effect of the divinity that had 
touched and claimed us. 

Not until we become most fully con- 
scious of our task, not until we rise to 
the full stature of our responsibilities, 
will the complete miracle be worked in 
us as it was in Paul. Like the man in 
the Gospel, we must learn “to speak 
right” as well as to hear clearly, to 
speak right by our lives. Until then 
God’s purpose will not be effected, for 
only then will men’s deafness to truth 
be dissipated and the prayer of the 
Introit come true, that God may reign 
in His holy place, and all men of one 
mind dwell in His house. 


Feast of the Assumption 


Mary Our Liaison with Divinity 


“The King hath greatly desired thy beauty’ (Gradual). 


SYNOPSIS: 

(1) Apathy of Protestants towards the 
Mother of Christ is hard to under- 
stand. 

(2) Jesus and Mary are not more closely 
associated in Catholic piety than they 
are in the Gospel. 

(3) Devotion to Mary is a ready escape from 
the sodden materialism of our times. 


The antipathy of the sects towards 


the Mother of Christ is hard to under- 
stand. Mary is frozen out of Protest- 
ant Christianity. Protestants, like the 
rest of us, are given to honoring the 
mothers of great men, but they demur 
at honoring the Mother of Him whom 
they deem at least the greatest of men. 
We Americans are mother-minded. 
There is, for instance, our celebration 
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of Mother’s Day. Or take the fact 
that several organizations of women in 
the country choose annually the 
“Mother of the Year’ and féte her 
handsomely. American Protestants, 
therefore, go counter to a national trait 
when they studiously ignore the 
Mother of Christ. Now, Christian 
piety is sympathy with Christ. The 
pious Christian endeavors more and 
more to enter into and share His senti- 
ments. But Christ was tenderly de- 
voted to His Mother. Has not the de- 
vout Protestant placed himself in the 
curious position of being unable to go 
the whole way in embracing the deep- 
est sentiments of his great Teacher’s 
soul? 


Can Son and Mother Be Dissociated? 


Many a Protestant has contended 
that the close association of Jesus and 
Mary in Catholic piety savors of idol- 
atry, to put it mildly. To this a Cath- 
olic might very well rejoin: ‘First 
separate them in the Gospel, if you 
would have us separate them in the 
Church.” 

But how can they be separated in 
the Gospel? Would you separate the 
Child from His Mother’s womb before 
the natural time for His delivery? And 
what association of Jesus and Mary in 
Catholic piety is as intimate as that? 
Or would you out-Herod Herod and 
seek to tear the suckling Infant from 
His Mother’s breast? Would you de- 
prive the growing Boy of His Mother’s 
care and company and place Him 
in an orphanage? When the Shepherds 
adored Him, He may well have been 
nestling in Mary’s arms. Was that 
idolatrous? When the Wise Men wor- 
shipped Him, He may have been 
dandled on Mary’s knees. Was that 
idolatrous? Or does anything in Cath- 
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olic piety exceed such a close juxta- 
position of Jesus and Mary as that? 

Jesus finally reaches man’s estate, 
as we say. It is now up to Him to end 
the revolting proximity of this mere 
mortal, His Mother. But He does not 
end it. Rather He almost doubles the 
time which the average male spends 
under his mother’s roof. He elects to 
remain in ineffable communion with 
her until His thirtieth year. Even 
after He left Nazareth for His public 
ministry, there are indications in the 
Gospel that Mary was at times near 
Him. Not to mention Cana, there was 
the time, for instance, when He was 
informed that His Mother waited for 
Him outside the house where He was 
preaching. 

Comes the crowning event of His 
life, the event of which Protestants are 
forever talking. Comes His redeeming 
death on Calvary. Comes the first 
Sacrifice of the Mass, as a Catholic 
might say. ‘And there stood by the 
cross of Jesus Mary, His Mother.” 
Surely no Protestant follower of Christ 
would deprive Him of Mary’s comfort- 
ing presence amid the desolation of His 
death throes. You see, then, why I say 
that a Catholic might very well an- 
swer the Protestant who is carping to 
him about the close association of Jesus 
and Mary in Catholic piety: ‘‘First 
separate them in the Gospel, if you 
would have us separate them in the 
Church.”’ 


World Seeks Escape from Sodden 
Materialism 


Recently a professor of theology at 
the Catholic University remarked to 
me that he felt we were entering an 
era of what he called “phony super 
naturalism.’’ People are getting fed 
up with the sodden materialism of the 


times. They are groping around for 
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some escape from it. But this escape 
is liable to take the form of that sinister 
gnosis or esoteric nonsense which 
plagued Christianity in its early his- 
tory when the world was escaping from 
a similar materialism. So thinks the 
professor of theology. Naturally I 
haven’t the time here to detail the 
symptoms on which he founds his sin- 
ister prognosis. 

Later, as I watched 7he Song of 
Bernadette and felt the audience’s de- 
light with that lovely picture, I remem- 
bered what the professor had said, and 
it occurred to me what a sound, whole- 
some and easy supernaturalism is 
ready to hand for a Catholic in devo- 
tion to Mary. She—a mere mortal like 
ourselves—is our liaison with the Im- 
mortal, with Pure Spirit, with the 
Divine. Her unblemished charm and 
loveliness irradiates our drear lot and 
lifts us up to God. In her was wrought 
the marvellous materialism of the In- 
carnation, when “the Word was made 
Flesh.” In her the material world was 
sanctified and made glorious. Through 
her lies our rightful escape from the 
dingy materialism of our times. The 
grotto where she appeared to Berna- 
dette was a fetid and dismal place until 
it knew the sweet and radiant presence 
of the Queen of Heaven, and her tender 
solicitude for languishing mankind. 


It is not escape from the material world 
and its values that we should be seek- 
ing, since we are an inseparable part of 
them, but rather their elevation and 
sanctification through Mary. In the 
modern scheme of things, it is the deg- 
radation and ignobility of man which 
most distresses us. But in Mary our 
race was ennobled immeasurably, and 
through her that nobility is conferred 
upon us all. St. Paul was thrilled at 
the thought, and proclaimed us “‘co- 
heirs with Christ” of a divine estate. 


What We Celebrate To-Day 


To-day we celebrate Mary’s Assump- 
tion into Heaven. Though her un- 
sullied flesh knew the touch of death, 
as had the Flesh of Her Divine Son 
before her, her body was preserved 
from any dissolution. Straightway it 
was possessed again by her immaculate 
soul and taken to heaven, where now 
she reigns gloriously, our mighty in- 
tercessor at the side of God. Accord- 
ingly, Mary’s Assumption illumines 
the way of Christian escape from the 
grovelling materialism of our day— 
not into clammy caverns of the occult 
or ambiguous realms of the spirit, but 
into the light, the purity and the joy 
of heaven. Mary—Refuge of Sinners, 
Help of Christians, Queen of Angels, 
Mother of God, pray for us! 


Twelfth Sunday after Pentecost 
The Demand of Charity 


“‘Not in the letter, but in the spirit’’ (Epistle). 


SYNOPSIS: 
(1) True Christianity cannot remain specu- 
lative but must be practical in ex- 
pression. 


(2) The full service of God embraces the 


entirety of a man’s life. 


(3) The love of God must blossom forth 
into the service of our neighbor. 
(4) The Church, following Christ, teaches us 
the lesson of practical charity. 
(5) With universal charity alone is the 
service of God rendered complete. 
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The entire Liturgy of the Mass of 
to-day is designed to present to us the 
practical aspect of our Christian re- 
ligion. It is an essential note of true 
Christianity, this practicality, as op- 
posed to mere theory or barren specu- 
lation. Christ Himself was a practical 
person, one who, as Scripture tells us, 
“went about doing good.” He was 
not content to travel the land, preach- 
ing His wonderful truths, giving utter- 
ance to His beautiful thoughts. He 
must carry them on into act, for the 
glory of God and the good of His 
fellow-men. The religion that bears 
His name bears as well the hallmark of 
His practicality. His followers are ex- 
pected to produce in their own lives 
results similar to His. “Be ye doers 
of the word,” says St. James, “not 
hearers only, deceiving your own 
selves.” 

Glowing words, transcendent 
thoughts, noble emotions are not suffi- 
cient to satisfy the demands of Christ 
upon His people. Not the one who 
cries ‘‘Lord, Lord,”’ He says, will enter 
into the kingdom, but the one who 
does the will of the Father. Avowals 
of devotion, of love for God, are not 
enough alone. The true worship is 
not a vocal matter only. The whole 
man must be enlisted in the service of 
God. The Gospel of to-day sums up 
for us the entirety of the Law: “Thou 
shalt love the Lord, thy God, with thy 
whole heart, and with thy whole soul, 
and with all thy strength, and with all 
thy mind.” With nothing less than 
this will Christ be satisfied. 


Our Lord’s Denunciation of Lip Religion 


Where else in all His utterances do 
we find the Master so scathing in con- 
demnation as when He denounced the 
Pharisees of His day? ‘Except your 
justice abound more than that of the 
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Scribes and Pharisees, you shall not 
enter into the kingdom of heaven,”’ is 
His warning to His people. No one 
roused His ire more than these men of 
empty words, who professed the true 
religion with their lips, yet flouted it in 
act and deed. Profession is but the 
badge which may be worn by any 
hypocrite. The recitation of many 
prayers, the external display of re- 
ligious practice, the mouthing of pious 
phrases—these can be but dead and 
lifeless things unless vivified by the 
spirit of real religion, which trans- 
mutes them into the fine gold of good 
deeds. It is only the fulfillment of the 
deed that proves the true follower of 
Christ, the true servant and lover of 
God. 

The Gradual of our Mass calls upon 
us to “bless the Lord at all times.” 
Departmental religion is an abomina- 
tion before God. There is no room in 
the household of Christ for the man 
who separates his religion from his life, 
limiting it to a mere Sunday observ- 
ance. Christ’s religion is designed to 
embrace the whole of man’s life, a 
spirit that will animate his every ac- 
tion. It is an everyday, all-day reli- 
gion, entering into all our dealings, all 
our relations, with God and with our 
fellow-men. To bless God with our 
lips on Sunday morning, and to neglect 
our afflicted and needy brethren the 
remainder of the time, is false and 
shallow service of God. It is the hy- 
pocrisy of the Pharisees that merited 
Christ’s bitter rejection. No 
bitter can be His condemnation of their 


less 


successors to-day, whose obvious hy- 
pocrisy stands as such a tremendous 
obstacle to the spread of His religion 
in the world. Their failure to be total 
Christians but serves to turn away 
those who are drawn to the Church by 
the sublimity of her teaching, thinking 
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to find therein the answer to their as- 
pirations. 

The Two Commandments of Love Are 

Inseparable 

Can the love of God be separated 
from the love of neighbor? Not in 
the mind of Christ. The Gospel of 
to-day’s Mass illustrates His convic- 
tion that the true love for God must 
blossom forth and show itself in the 
service of our neighbor. The religiosity 
of the priest and the levite who passed 
by the needy, wounded traveller on 
the road did not save them from 
Christ’s condemnation. They were 
spiritual snobs, wrapped about in self- 
righteousness, secure as they thought 
in their possession of the true religion 
into which they had been born. Chil- 
dren of God, members of His chosen 
household, what need for them to con- 
cern themselves with the miseries of 
less blessed, less fortunate humanity! 
So they passed by into the oblivion of 
those who, following the letter of the 
Law without its spirit, move on to 
spiritual death. Only the Samaritan 
lived in the spirit, and thus lived the 
letter also. Of the three he alone ful- 
filled the Law in its entirety, for, lov- 
ing God as he should, he loved his 
neighbor as himself. The benediction 
of commendation falls but justly from 
the lips of Christ: “‘Go thou, and do 
in like manner.’’ The accolade of the 
Master upon a true and understanding 
disciple. 

The Church Insists Also on the Spirit 

of the Law 

The Catholic Church has never 
failed in the practical application of 
her heritage from Christ. She has 
preached the letter, but she has ever 
lived the spirit. The poor and the 
needy, the afflicted and the homeless, 
these have been always her special 





care. Was it not this glowing charity 
that marked her off so clearly from the 
pagan institutions that surrounded 
her birth? Wherever the Church ad- 
vanced, she lessened the gloom of 
humanity, lightened the burden of its 
suffering, and from her footprints 
sprang those works of charity that are 
her distinctive achievement. The love 
and pity for the unfortunate which 
founded her homes and hospitals, her 
Religious Orders of service, were an 
alien flame in the world, a divine spark 
caught from the open Heart of a Christ 
who gave His life for His suffering 
brethren. By this she drew and snared 
the admiration of men, even the reluc- 
tant veneration of her enemies. The 
greatest, most successful preaching she 
uttered was the deeds of charity she 
performed, the practical love for God 
that found expression in the service of 
His children. At the foot of the Cross 
she learned her lesson well, gazing upon 
those suffering arms stretched wide to 
embrace and to console a suffering 
world. 


The Lesson of Practical Charity 


She has learned the lesson well; she 
has taught it well. No child of the 
Church can claim ignorance of the true 
spirit of God’s law. The practical love 
of our neighbor is necessarily linked to 
the true love for God. The words of 
St. John are held constantly before our 
eyes: “If any man say, ‘I love God,’ 
and hateth his brother; he is a liar. 
For he that loveth not his brother 
whom he seeth, how can he love God 
whom he seeth not?’ The profession 
of love for God is valueless unless it be 
concretized in the love of neighbor. 
And every man is our neighbor. There 
is now no longer Jew or Gentile, friend 
or foe. Christ died for all, and by His 
blood we are bound one to another, all 
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children of the same Father. The same 
charity must go out to all, as we behold 
in each, beneath his surface, the family 
resemblance that we bear ourselves. 
Each needy soul that comes our way is 
Christ again upon the Cross, pleading 
for the solace of our love. 

No easy task is this that is set before 
us. Natural repugnance, inherited 
distrust, instinctive antipathy will raise 
their clamor in objection to such uni- 
versal charity. But we are reminded 
that ‘‘charity covers a multitude of 
sins.” In our sincere attempt to prac- 
tise it at the bequest of the Master, we 


may merit the mercy accorded to the 


Magdalene: ‘“‘Much has been for- 
given her, because she has loved 
much.” It will be no easy task, this 


practical and universal charity. But 
the Spirit is at hand to quicken us as 
we utter the plea of the Introit: ‘“In- 
cline unto my aid, O God; O Lord, 
make haste to help me.’”’ Nor will He 
be lacking in His help to those seeking 
to fulfill His Law, for it is through 
them that He will achieve the goal in- 
dicated in the Communion Verse to- 
day: “The earth shall be filled with 
the fruit of Thy works, O Lord.” 


Thirteenth Sunday after Pentecost 
Ingratitude towards God 


“But where are the nine?’’ (Gospel). 


SYNOPSIS: 

(1) Ingratitude flourishes despite its despi- 
cable character—es pecially ingratitude 
towards God. 

(2) God’s claims on our gratitude are over- 
whelming. 

(3) The convert’s surging appreciation of 
the Faith contrasted with the apathy 
of the native Catholic. 

(4) Gratitude is a powerful adjunct to 
loving God. 

(5) Ingratitude may account for the inef- 

fectualness of our prayers. 


Perhaps nothing embitters the heart 
more than ingratitude. The ingrate is 
universally despised. One of the first 
and most often repeated admonitions 
given us in childhood, as soon as we 
had learned to talk, was the admonition 
to say ‘“Thank you.’”’ Certain domes- 
tic animals exhibit a sort of gratitude 
for favor shown, and are much in de- 
mand as pets. There is, for instance, 
the intense devotion of a dog to a kind 
master. We humans might well go to 
the pet shop and learn gratitude, for 


the lack of it is rife in human life. 
Think how many parents’ lives are em- 
bittered by ungrateful children. We 
have had to institute Mother’s Day, 
so that once a year we shall be 
prompted to show a devotion which 
the faithful dog shows to a beneficent 
master the year round. Think how 
many friendships have foundered on 
the shoals of ingratitude. Think how 
hotly we Americans resent the in- 
gratitude of certain foreign nations for 
the gallant assistance we have lavished 
on them. Then examine your con- 
science and resent equally the ingrati- 
tude you find there—especially your 
ingratitude towards God. 


Our Incomprehensible Ingratitude 
towards 
A priest acquaintance of mine con- 
ducted a series of six consecutive 
novenas—the first three of petition, 
the second three of thanksgiving. He 
packed the church several times over 
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daily for the novenas of petition, but 
there was a marked fall in the attend- 
ance at the novenas of thanksgiving. 
I can well believe with the psycholo- 
gists that there is no transference of 
habit from one area of our conduct to 
another, for persons who would be 
ashamed to take a glass of water from 
a waitress in a restaurant without say- 
ing “Thank you,” rarely ever say 
‘Thank you” to God. 

Reflect on this awhile, brethren. 
Not to thank God for your being which 
is from Him! Not to thank Him for 
the lavish endowments of that being! 
Not to thank God for health, for con- 
tinued life, for a good home, for a ready 
intelligence, for escape from the grosser 
forms of evil, for good example re- 
ceived and many a saving inspiration, 
for true friends, for the sun and stars 
and nature’s glorious pageantry, for 
the immortality of your soul, for your 
redemption by Christ and the heavenly 
inheritance that is yours, for the 
Church of Christ and all the enlighten- 
ment she has been to you, for the gift 
of faith, for the great Sacraments— 
especially for Baptism, for Confession, 
for the ineffable privilege of Holy Com- 
munion, for the limitless power of 
prayer, for the grace of conversion 
from a negligent life perhaps, for all 
God’s encompassing love and _ provi- 
dence! ‘Can such monstrous ingrati- 
tude be?’’ you exclaim. Yes indeed, 
brethren; and you are all probably in 
some measure guilty of it. 


The Ingratitude of the Nine Lepers 


That such ingratitude wounds the 
tender sensibilities of Christ is shown 
by to-day’s Gospel story of the lepers. 
There were ten, nine of them of 
Christ’s own race and nation. All of 
them, we may assume, were supremely 
earnest in beseeching Him to exert 


His miraculous power in their regard. 
But only one—and he the rank out- 
sider—thought well enough to thank 
Christ and sound the glory of His di- 
vine beneficence. Have you noticed, 
brethren, how often the convert to 
Catholicism is exuberantly thankful 
for the gift of faith, while those born 
and bred in the Lord’s household take 
that sublime gift for granted? The 
convert perhaps is fairly enraptured at 
the supernatural riches he finds in the 
Church, in her liturgy, in the Mass and 
the Sacraments, while the native Cath- 
olic is stolid about it all, if not crassly 
indifferent. The convert is often 
aflame to communicate his new-found 
faith to those who have it not, while 
many a Catholic would not pause 
and give a lift to some earnest way- 
farer who is headed towards the 
Church. 

If we are wanting in a love of God 
energetic enough to counteract life’s 
seductions and our own self-love, as 
well as to keep us unfalteringly in His 
grace, it is probably because we have 
failed to cultivate that most powerful 
adjunct of love—namely, gratitude. 
When Our Lord forgave the sins of the 
woman who threw herself at His feet 
in Simon the Leper’s house, He im- 
plied that His great mercy would be 
requited by her great love for Him. 
All of us have known deliverance 
through the mercy of God, and should 
be equally as thankful. And from say- 
ing “I thank Thee, Lord,’’ it is an easy 
step to saying “I love Thee, Lord”’ 
and meaning it. 


How Can an Ingrate Expect Further 
Favors? 
A cynic once interpreted gratitude as 
a lively sense of further favors to come. 
It need not be that, of course. Grati- 
tude can rest in the gift already given. 
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But there is food for thought in that 
cynical reflection. Imagine those 
thankless lepers returning on a later 
occasion to ask another great favor of 
Christ. Would He have been as 
prompt to grant it? Should we not 
look to our ingratitude for the ineffec- 
tiveness of much of our prayer? God 
sometimes seems deaf to our pleadings, 
and it behooves us to know if possible 
the reason why. Pearls are not thrown 
before swine, Our Lord once reminded 
us. If we are so swinishly unapprecia- 
tive of God’s favors as not to thank 
Him for them, may we expect God to 
compound our villainy by further gen- 
erosity? Probably the first thing the 
souls in Purgatory have to learn is to be 
duly thankful to God for all He has 
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done for them. Why not learn to do 
that painlessly here and now? 

We usually say in our ultimate scorn 
of the ingrate that it would have cost 
him nothing to say “Thank you.” 
There is some extenuation for our lack 
of holiness. The good life is difficult 
to fallen nature, and holiness involves 
of necessity much sacrifice and self- 
denial. The devout service of God 
costs us something. But gratitude to 
God would cost us nothing. If we have 
not reached the point of giving to God 
the precious gift of our love and obe- 
dience, let us at least make the cheap 
beginning of being grateful to Him for 
His manifold benefits. Let this phrase 
be ever on the tip of our tongue: 
“Thanks be to God.” 








Roman Documents 


Use of Saliva in the Administra- 
tion of Baptism 

With what care and vigilance the 
Catholic Church has striven for the 
observance of the rites and ceremonies 
in the Holy Sacrifice of the Mass and 
the administration of the Sacraments, 
as constituted by apostolic traditions 
and the decrees of the Holy Fathers, 
may be discovered from the constant 
solicitude with which she has pub- 
lished liturgical books and ordered 
their universal and faithful observance. 
Moreover, the Sacred Council of 
Trent itself has issued the following 
decree concerning these rites: “If 
anyone shall say that the accepted and 
approved rites of the Church, as 


customarily used in the solemn ad- _ 


ministration of the Sacraments, may 
be either disregarded, or omitted at 


will by the ministers without sin, or’ 


changed into new and other rites by 
any pastor of churches, let him be 
anathema.” This, however, by no 
means implies that, whenever there is a 
grave reason, a change in the rites and 
ceremonies may not be made by com- 
petent authority, lest the faithful be- 
come alienated from the reception of 
the Sacraments. Consequently, inas- 
much as many Bishops, priests and 
missionaries have reported that in the 
administration of baptism to both in- 
fants and adults there is at times a 


danger of contagion from touching the 
ears and nostrils of the baptizands 
with saliva, the Sacred Congregation of 
Rites by mandate of His Holiness, 
Pope Pius XII, decreed that the fol- 
lowing change be made in the rubric 
of the Rituale Romanum, Tit. II, cap. 
II, n. 13: ‘“‘Postea sacerdos pollice 
accipit de saliva oris sui (quod omit- 
titur quotiescumque rationabilis adest 
causa munditiei tuendz aut periculum 
morbi contrahendi vel propagandi) et 
tangit aures et nares infantis. .. .” 
The insertion of this change in all fu- 
ture editions of the Rituale Romanum 
was ordered. All things contrary not- 
withstanding (January 14, 1944; Acta 
A post. Sedis, XXXVI, 28-29). 


Orientals Must Obey General 
Laws Regarding Forbidden Books 


In answer to a question as to whether 
the faithful of Oriental Rites are bound 
by Canon 1399, as well as Canon 1396, 
of the Codex Juris Canonici, the Sacred 
Congregation for the Oriental Church 
stated that they are so bound (Acta 
A post. Sedis, XXXVI, 25). 

Canon 1399 enumerates and specifi- 
cally bans twelve distinct classes of 
books and publications. Canon 1396 
enunciates the general law that books 
forbidden by the Holy See are for- 
bidden everywhere and in every lan- 
guage. 
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Book Reviews 


Sin or Not Sin.—The scholarly venture of 
the Dominican House of Studies, Washington, 
to publish a series of historical-theological 
studies in order to restore a broader contact 
with the rich Scholastic tradition of the Ages 
of Faith and thus to revitalize Catholic doc- 
trine and practice in our own days, merits 
high commendation and calls for both moral 
and material support. The first fruit of the 
enterprise promises much.'! The study deals 
with the interesting question of the morality 
of imperfections; incidentally it throws re- 
vealing sidelights on the influence of casuistry 
on the development of moral teaching, an 
influence which not always has been favor- 
able. The present problem appears to have 
been considerably befogged by casuistic con- 
struction; this is not particularly surprising, 
because, after all, the casuist and the moral 
theologian view the problem from different 
angles. Casuistic treatment of the question 
has naturally led to much hairsplitting and 
subtle formalism, which have made of the 
moral imperfection an act that is ‘‘neither 
entirely negative nor strictly privative, but 
partially the one, and partially the other, 
which displeases God and deserves repre- 
hensions, but is still good and meritorious.” 

The teaching of those moralists who hold 
that positive moral imperfections are not sin 
but are displeasing to God, would strike the 
ordinary mind as a logical tour de force, if not 
as downright illogical. The author regards 
John Sanchez (died in 1624) as the originator 
of the distinction between venial sin and moral 
imperfection. The doctrine later found many 
supporters. 

The stream is purest near its source. That 
in a way holds good also of the stream of 
tradition; as it flows on, impurities creep in 
from which it must be freed. The purification 
is effected by a return to the earlier traditions. 
Theological teaching in the course of time 
may deteriorate, and so must be reinvigo- 
rated by a study of the great masters of the 


1 The Morality of Imperfections. By James 
C. Osbourn, O.P. Thomistic Studies. No. I 
(Pontifical Faculty of Theology, Dominican 
House of Studies, Washington, D. C.). 


past. Stagnation and impoverishment are 
more likely to occur in moral teaching, for 
here the Zeitgeist can more easily do its 
mischievous work. 

Father Osbourn proves that St. Thomas 
cannot be identified with the doctrine under 
consideration, and that moreover his teaching 
provides the principles for its refutation 
though he does not ex professo touch on the 
problem. St. Thomas offers two lines of 
approach to the solution—one from the law 
of reason and finality and the other from the 
law of Christian perfection. Judged from 
either point of view, the deliberate choice of a 
lesser good in a concrete case cannot be ex- 
cused from culpability. Moral imperfections, 
therefore, do not belong to a neutral zone, but 
involve guilt and are sinful. Logical con- 
sistency certainly favors this position. 

Nevertheless, this solution can only be 
appreciated if we dig a little deeper and take 
into consideration the Thomistic teaching 
concerning the precepts and the counsels and 
their relation to the better good. In this 
respect modern Moral Theology represents a 
rather wide departure from Thomistic doc- 
trine, according to which moral imperfection 
can never be devoid of sinfulness as is indi- 
cated in the following statement: Peccare est 
deficere a perfecta actione (‘To sin is to fall 
short of a perfect act,’’ Summa Theol., I, Q. 
xxv, art. 3, ad 2). 

The learned author has given us a fine 
study which shows how modern theological 
speculation will be enriched by a close ad- 
herence to Thomistic thought. The improve- 
ment will not be confined to the realm of 
theory, but will also extend to practical life. 

CHARLES BRUEHL, PH.D. 


Ancient and Medieval Studies.'—The pur- 
pose of this new annual is thus set forth in its 
preface: ‘‘American scholars in the fields of 


1 Traditio. Studies in Ancient and Medt- 
eval History, Thought and Religion. Edited 
by Johannes Quasten and Stephan Kuttner. 
Vol. I (Cosmpolitan Science & Art Service 
Co., New York City, 1943, pp. 418, price 
$7.50). 
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ancient and medieval research see with in- 
creasing apprehension the serious difficulties 
which hamper their effort to give public 
account of their studies. There is no outlet in 
European learned magazines, and the number 
of pertinent American periodicals is no longer 
adequate to cope with the growth of scholarly 
production.”’ It is the hope of the editors of 
Traditivo that their publication will be of 
service in coping with this difficulty by en- 
abling students to publish researches which 
are too bulky for any monthly or quarterly 
magazine, and yet not suitable for publica- 
tion as monographs. 

The contents of this first volume give a good 
idea of the nature and scope of Traditto. 
The issue includes: Vivum saxum, vivi lapides 
(The Concept of “Living Stone’’ in Classical 
and Christian Antiquity), by J. C. Plumpe: 
Orientations théologiques chez Saint Irénée, by 
Th.-André Audet, O.P.; Oriental Influence in 
the Gallican Liturgy, by Johannes Quasten; 
Missa Graecorum, Missa Sancti Iohannis 
Crisostomi (The Oldest Latin Version Known 
of the Byzantine Liturgies of St. Basil and 
St. John Chrysostom), by Dom Anselm 
Strittmatter, O.S.B.; Medieval Georgian 
Historical Literature (VIIth-X Vth Centuries), 
by Prince Cyril Toumanoff; Studien zur 
Theologie des zwolften Jahrhunderts, by Artur 
Landgraf; The ‘‘Notitia Intuitiva’ of Nomn- 
existents according to William Ockham, by 
Philotheus Béhner, O.F.M.; Bernardus Com- 
postellanus Antiquus (A Study in the Glossa- 
tors of the Canon Law), by Stephan Kuttner: 
Jordanus of Saxony's Vita Sancti Augustini, 
the Source for John Capgrave’s Life of St. 
Augustine, by Rudolph Arbesmann, O.S.A.; 
“Plena Potestas’’ and Consent in Medieval 
Assemblies, by Gaines Post; and a short 
article on the Observance of the Purification in 
the East in the Seventh Century, by Martin J. 
Higgins. Several book reviews close the 
volume. Unfortunately, there is no Index. 

The articles of these well-known scholars 
are, as is to be expected, well worthy of the 
authors. If 7raditto can maintain this high 
standard in succeeding issues, it will soon take 
its place among the foremost periodicals de- 
voted to the study of antiquity and to 
medizvalism. Dr. Ludwig Schopp is to be 
congratulated on his courage and initiative in 
bringing out such a high-class periodical at a 
time when paper is so scarce and the cost of 
printing so high. Medizvalists, whose num- 
bers in America and Canada are already 


formidable, will give Traditio a hearty wel- 
come. 
W. R. BonnrIwWwELL, O.P. 


Preaching.—To review a volume intended 
for preachers, is not as easy as it may appear. 
This is especially true with ready-to-use 
sermons. The personalities, tastes, character- 
istics and methods of preparation of preachers 
differ so greatly that it is almost impossible 
to judge what will appeal to the individual. 
Happily, the book “Gleanings,” by Rev. 
Henri Goudreaux,' is not of the “canned”’ 
variety. Hence, the present reviewer may 
confine his impressions to the material sub- 
mitted and to what may or should happen to 
it in the process between leaving the book 
and its delivery by the preacher. 

What first appeals to the reader is the 
appropriate Scriptural quotation for each 
sermon, and its amplification into an attrac- 
tive introduction. This creates a proper 
atmosphere and a suitable frame of mind in 
the listener. The preacher is not announcing 
his own thoughts, but is about to explain the 
Word of God. The material presented for all 
the Sundays and Holydays is good and prac- 
tical; it is not too deep for the average con- 
gregation, nor yet is it commonplace. It is 
sufficiently rich in points and suggestions for 
amplification and fuller development. The 
selected excerpts from the day’s liturgy help 
to remind the listeners that what is said is in 
fulfillment of a divine commission. The logi- 
cal progression of the sermons should be a 
great aid to the memory, and often the con- 
cluding paragraphs or summary present again 
the plan of the whole. The individual out- 
lines are not too long, although one or other 
point may have to be omitted in the Low 
Masses. 

The author confesses that he compiled his 
material from French sources, but this does 
not give the sermons an un-American flavor. 
In fact, this policy does add something that is 
frequently absent in English sermons- 
namely, a distinctive Christian mentality. 
The fact that this volume appeared simul- 
taneously with the recent Encyclical on 
preaching enhances its timeliness. Many 
papal suggestions are already embodied in 
the book. Everything considered, the re- 
viewer believes that the majority of parish 
priests will pronounce it as a ‘‘find.”’ 

KILIAN J. HENNRICH, O.F.M.Cap., A.M. 


1 Joseph F. Wagner, Inc., New York City. 
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Oldest Life of St. Dominic.—Dr Manning 
is to be congratulated on the publication of 
his critical edition of the Life of St. Dominic 
in Old French verse.!. The significance of the 
poem is seen in the fact that it is probably 
the first life of St. Dominic written in any 
vernacular. Thus, the volume will be valu- 
able, not only to the philologist, but also to 
the hagiographer and historian. The original 
seems to have been written by a Dominican 
of the Beauvaisis for the edification of a lay 
group, possibly of Béguines. 

Most of the introductory chapters treat 
linguistic subjects, such as_ versification, 
morphology, language of the manuscripts, etc. 
In establishing the provenience, the date, the 
purpose, and in dealing with the question of 
authorship, Dr. Manning exhibits a command 
of Dominican sources and demonstrates a 
linguistic, morphological, and _ philological 
skill that stamps him as a master in the 
difficult task of textual criticism. He does a 
splendid piece of work in determining the 
geneology of the two extant manuscripts, 
tracing them to an Old French original and 
ultimately to the Latin Legenda of Petrus 
Ferrandi. The author makes a definite con- 
tribution to Dominican lore in showing that 
Ferrandi, contrary to the commonly accepted 
opinion, most probably knew St. Dominic 
personally. This alone, in enhancing the 
value of Peter’s Legenda, places Dominican 
historians in the debt of the author. As 
Archbishop John T. MecNicholas, O.P., of 
Cincinnati writes in his Foreword: ‘The 
Dominican Order, philologists, and all who 
know and love the scholarship of the thir- 
teenth century are indebted to Professor 
Manning for editing this unique life 
of the Founder of the Order of Friars 
Preachers.” 

The value of the volume is increased by 
two reproductions of miniatures from the 
manuscript sources, by well-chosen bibliog- 
raphies, a glossary, notes, an index of proper 
names, and two appendixes—one a valuable 
list of known extant legendaries containing 
prose lives of St. Dominic in Old French. 
The book constitutes Volume XX of the 
Harvard Studies in Romance Languages. 

W. A. Hinnesuscu, O.P. 





1 Warren Francis Manning, The Life of 
St. Dominic in Old French Verse (Harvard 
University Press, Cambridge, Mass., 1944; 
pp. xiii + 358, $4.00). 
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The Human Side of St. Thomas Aquinas. 
—In “The Man of Rocca Sicca,’’! Father 
Coffey ‘‘states his thesis’ well in the chapter 
on “Thomas the Man” where he writes: 
“In our day of streamlined hagiography, 
when books come pouring off the presses 
throwing new light on old Saints, . . . Aquinas 
has remained the king of shadows. To those 
who know his name he is still the Angelic 
Doctor, the Angel of the Schools, Divus 
Thomas, the Prince of Theologians—all justly 
merited titles, all showing his glory after a 
fashion, but all unsympathetic and super- 
human.” 

In “proving” his thesis, the author takes 
St. Thomas Aquinas down from the pedestal 
to have him walk among us and talk with us 
and live with other human beings. There is 
no belittling of the sanctity of Thomas 
Aquinas in this treatment, nor does the author 
swing to the other extreme of making the 
Saint merely a member of the animal king- 
dom. In best Thomistic tradition, Father 
Coffey keeps before the reader the fact that 
“humanity” means ‘“‘rationality,’”’ and that 
the humanity of Thomas Aquinas is excelled 
only by his sanctity, all the while showing 
that the humanity of Thomas Aquinas is not 
least among the pieces that go to make the 
great mosaic that is ‘The Man from Rocca 
Sicca.”’ 

Some readers will probably object to the 
journalistic style, with its occasional dashes 
of the witty jargon so typical of twentieth- 
century columnists. Some will say that this 
is too modern an instrument to be used in the 
treatment of one who enjoys such a high 
place in the catalogue of Saints. But the 
style and the language of “The Man from 
Rocca Sicca”’ are among its most appealing 
qualities. This reviewer ventures to make the 
statement that all who have ever read about 
St. Thomas Aquinas, or who are interested in 
the philosophy or theology of the Angelic 
Doctor, will find ‘‘new light on this old Saint”’ 
in Father Coffey’s first full-length book. 
A Preface is written by Father Walter Farrell, 
O.P. (author of the well-known ‘Companion 
to the Summa’”’), who is now serving as 
Chaplain with the United States Navy. 

WiiuraM R. CrarK, O.P. 


1 Reginald M. Coffey, O.P., The Man from 
Rocca Sicca (The Bruce Publishing Company, 
(Milwaukee, Wis. 1944; pp. xii + 140, 
$1.75). 
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New Catholic Dictionary.'—This volume, 
in which some 1900 ecclesiastical or religious 
terms are defined, ‘‘was compiled to present a 
concise statement of the definitions of words 
which are used in church language.” It was 
prepared with an eye towards the needs of 
home and school, and is an expression of the 
compiler’s conviction that a clear understand- 
ing of characteristic expressions found in 
Catholicism would conduce to better knowl- 
edge and understanding of Catholic faith and 
liturgy. As such, the effort and intention of 
the compiler are to be commended. 

The book has many features deserving of 
praise: its format, with large, clear type, 
neat printing, orderly arrangements, and 
pleasing illustrations. Agreeable also is 
the policy adopted for pronunciations: Eng- 
lish words and anglicized foreign words are 
spelled out phonetically, while foreign words 
not yet a part of our speech are given without 
pronunciation. Such words are chiefly Latin, 
and the reader is free to follow any system of 
pronunciation, although the Italian is dis- 
cussed as a guide at the beginning of the book. 
No distinction is made between proper and 
common nouns, however, as every entry in 
the book is capitalized. 

Some definitions leave nothing to be de- 
sired either in accuracy or clarity. Especially 
satisfactory are the explanations of terms like 
censure, interdict, irregularity, incense, and 


forum. For example, forum is defined: 


“A place of public assembly, or any public 
meeting; a tribunal. In canon law, forum 
refers to the exercise of jurisdiction over the 
faithful. The internal forum or the forum of 
conscience refers to the private good of the 
faithful and governs their private actions as 
individuals in their relation to God, while the 
external forum refers to the common or public 
good of the faithful, and governs their social 
actions, inasmuch as they are members of the 
Church.” 

Unfortunately, however, other definitions 
are inexact and, in this reviewer’s opinion, 
betray a lack of scholarship serious enough to 
render them unsatisfactory. A few examples 
will illustrate this criticism. 

The primary concept of Jaw is ignored al- 
together, and the term is subjectively defined: 
“The rule of reason by which a person is 
moved to act or restrained from acting. In 


1 Concise Catholic Dictionary, Compiled by 
Robert C. Broderick, M.A. (Bruce Publish- 
ing Co., Milwaukee, 1944, pp. 195). 





the Church this has the meaning of an action 
which ought to follow upon recognition of a 
precept, but the action need not always take 
place, because the person is free and can refuse 
obedience. In moral theology the neces- 
sity which follows upon law is called moral 
necessity.”” How much more satisfactory St. 
Thomas’ defintion would have been! 

Magdalen is defined without reference to the 
scriptural Mary of Magdala; no mention is 
made of the fact that a miracle must be per- 
ceptible to the senses; the definition of 
Trinitarians tells only of the Order of the 
Holy Trinity, ignoring the Missionary Serv- 
ants of the Most Holy Trinity, who in the 
United States outnumber the members of 
the older institute nearly two to one. 

An all-important term like Mass the re- 
viewer finds disposed of with the most sum- 
mary and superficial treatment. According 
to Mr. Broderick, Mass is: ‘‘The unbloody 
sacrifice of Calvary; the Sacrifice of the 
Eucharist; the highest act of worship in the 
Catholic Church which is offered up by the 
priest in the place of Christ Himself.”” Such 
a definition presupposes too much. ‘Un- 
bloody sacrifice of Calvary’’ has meaning 
only for the initiated, and no mention is 
made of bread and wine, consecration, tran- 
substantiation, etc., although following this 
short explanation more than an entire column 
is devoted to a list of the different kinds of 
Masses (public, private, conventual, etc.), 
which could well have been omitted in favor 
of a fuller treatment of the essential concept 
of Mass itself. 

Other definitions are theologically inac- 
curate and confusing. IJmmensity is defined: 
“That attribute of God by which God is 
everywhere in the universe and would be 
everywhere in any universe,”’ thus confus- 
ing immensity with ubiquity. Heretic is 
defined: ‘‘One who professes a false doc- 
trine; one who seeks the end of Christian 
truth but fails in the means because he re- 
fused belief in one or more of the Articles of 
Faith; one who originates a sect based upon 
false doctrine.’’ This explanation is unsatis- 
factory because it omits the essential note of a 
heretic as a baptized person who denies one 
or more of the Catholic doctrines (cfr. Canon 
1325, §2). The definition given in this dic- 
tionary is broad enough to include infidels 
also. 

From the impressive list of scholars who 
examined and approved “important por- 


” 
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tions’’ of the manuscript, one might have 
been led to expect a greater degree of ac- 
curacy. Perhaps they should have seen the 
entire composition before allowing their 
names to be used. This may be the reason 
why the Dominican on the list remains 
anonymous. 

There is indeed a real need for a dictionary 
that will define ecclesiastical terms in simple, 
clear language for the lay person. Accuracy 
and precision, however, should never be 
sacrificed to mere brevity, and the reviewer 
sincerely regrets noting that the present 
effort is deficient in this important respect. 

Marcus O’BRIEN. 


Church History.—Now that the Church in 
America is becoming ever more mission- 
minded and academic Mission Studies are 
prospering in all seminaries, we may confi- 
dently look forward not only to greater 
missionary zeal on the part of American 
Catholics but also to more historical works 
dealing with American Missions. Certainly 
no one will deny that the glorious work and 
sacrifices of missionaries in North America 
are worthy of the Catholic cause, and compare 
favorably with similar work and sacrifices in 
any country and in any age. We have mar- 
tyrs, confessors, virgins, widows, and inno- 
cent children who have perfumed the Church 
in North America with their virtues, martyr- 
dom and zealous work. Such a hero is Arch- 
bishop Charles John Seghers, who won the 
martyr’s crown at the hands of a madman in 
Alaska. In ‘‘The Apostle of Alaska’’ Sister 
Mary Mildred, S.S.A., presents as thrilling an 
account of missionary life in the wilds of the 
Northwest as can be found anywhere in the 
annals of the Church. The book is ably 
translated from the French original of Maurice 
De Baets, and should make us proud of the 
splendid work done by the heroes of the 
Cross on this continent. 

Born in Belgium, Father Seghers gener- 
ously gave himself to the mission of Van- 
couver, went through every sort of hardship, 
became Bishop of Vancouver Island at the 
age of 34, Coadjutor to the Archbishop of 
Oregon, then Archbishop of Oregon, again 
Bishop of Vancouver Island and Apostle of 

1 The Apostle of Alaska. Life of the Most 
Reverend Charles John Seghers, A Transla- 
tion of Maurice De Baets’ ‘‘Vie de Monseig- 
neur Seghers.”” By Sister Mary Mildred, 


S.S.A. (St. Anthony Guild Press, Paterson, 
N. J., pp. 304 with Index and Illustrations). 


Alaska. He made five long and difficult 
journeys to Alaska. On the last journey, 
near Nulato on the Yukon, where he had to 
stay the night, the Archbishop was rudely 
awakened towards morning and killed in- 
stantly on November 26, 1886. 

The Archbishop preached and travelled 
much. He erected churches and schools and 
provided for the poor. Yet, his greatest 
benefit to the mission was his martyr’s death 
whereby he effectively planted and strength- 
ened the Church in his own blood. Popularly 
written, this book will be welcome in home, 
school and library. 

The sainted Dominican Pontiff who was 
called to rule the Church in the difficult and 
stormy period just after the Council of Trent 
is portrayed in Lillian Browne-Olf’s highly 
readable study, ‘“The Sword of St. Michael.’’? 
St. Pius V had to implement the reform de- 
crees of the great Tridentine Council; he did 
all in his power to heal the wounds of heresy 
in Europe, and finally he achieved the mag- 
nificent victory over the Turks at Lepanto. 
St. Pius V had to be not only a man of action, 
but even a man of battles, and his wisdom 
and courage gained great victories for the 
Catholic cause. This book is worthy of its 
noble subject. Written in a lively and inter- 
esting way, it grips the imagination and 
makes history a throbbing reality for us at 
this late day. The author needs no intro- 
duction. This, her third book on the Popes 
in three years, equals her other works in its 
patient research, its impartial presentation 
and its profound reverence for the Papacy and 
the Catholic Church. Though it is a popula: 
work, there are some rich footnotes, a com 
prehensive table of contents, and a welcome 
bibliography. An index would have enhanced 
the book and made it still more serviceable. 
To-day, when the Holy Father is harassed 
from all sides, we Catholics may rejoice that 
books such as this are coming forth in greater 
number. These works bring the glory of the 
Papacy before the eyes of the public, and 
point out the unique place the Pope has in 
the Church and the world. Lillian Browne- 
Olf is a true apostle of the Popes. May she 
continue this good work and may she have 
many imitators! 

CuTHBERT GUMBINGER, O.F.M.Cap 


2 The Sword of St. Michael. The Life of 
Saint Pius V. By Lillian Browne-Olf (Bruce 
Publishing Co., Milwaukee, Wis., pp. 284 
with Bibliography). 
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The Catholic Educational Problem.—The 
United States of America has had many prob- 
lems to impede its orderly growth. Not the 
least of these has been that of education. Be- 
cause the people of the United States profess 
so many different and opposed religions, 
creeds and philosophies of life, because they 
have sprung from such varied backgrounds, 
nationalities, and races, and because they 
came to this country with such varied goals 
enticing them, it has not been easy to imple- 
ment in practice the theoretically feasible 
democratic slogan that ‘‘the wealth of the 
country should educate the children of the 
country.’”’ The present public school experi- 
ment, begotten by a dominant non-Catholic 
majority and expressing the Protestant or at 
best neutral point of view, has never been 
satisfactory to the twenty or more million 
Roman Catholics who comprise the largest 
single religion in the land. 

The Catholic concept of education demands 
that the child be formed mentally, physically, 
morally, and religiously. This is obviously 
impossible in the public school, which is pro- 
fessedly neutral and by implication ad- 
heres to the fundamental principle of individ- 
ual self-determination in matters moral and 
religious. Consequently, Catholics have 
labored under a religious discrimination be- 
cause they must send their children to school, 
they must support the public schools, and at 
the same time they recognize that the educa- 
tion is not one which can satisfy their religious 
needs and consciences. 

The burden of supporting a separate and 
voluntary system of education was already in 
the last quarter of the nineteenth century 
most oppressive. It has become more oppres 
sive to-day. John Ireland, Archbishop of St. 
Paul, attempted to solve this problem. He 
was a great churchman and an equally ar- 
dent American, but his attempt to solve this 
problem was not received well by either the 
Protestants or the Catholics. The Protes- 
tants saw in his experiment the thin end of the 
wedge of ‘‘Papal domination.’’ The Catholics 
saw in it surrender of the Catholic educational 
system 

In his recent study, Father Reilly points 
out clearly and unmistakably that the experi- 
ment of John Ireland was not given a chance.' 


1 The School Coutroversy (1891-1893) 
By Daniel F. Reilly, O.P. (Catholic Uni- 
versity of America Press, Washington, D. C.; 
Providence College Bookstore, Providence, 
R. I.: pp. 302). 


It appears evident that ecclesiastical politics 
and the jealousy over the prestige of episcopal 
sees was allowed to dictate policies. There 
was much more heat than light in the dicta 
and opinions of Ireland’s American Catholic 
opponents. As we all know, the solution of 
the problem was put back at least fifty years, 
and possibly may never be solved to the satis- 
faction of the American Catholics. 

It is to be hoped that the leaders of Catholic 
thought, the professors and administrators of 
Catholic education, and the men and women 
responsible for the training of Catholic youth 
will read with profit and enlightenment this 
study of the attempt of a great man to bring 
some order out of the chaotic educational 
world in which he lived and in which we live 
to-day. John Ireland was a great man. He 
saw clearly that education must be complete 
and integral. He knew this was impossible in 
neutral schools, and he foresaw (what we 
know now only too clearly) that the double 
burden of school support under which we 
labor is too much for us. From his experiment 
and from his experience we can see the pitfalls 
we must avoid if we are ever to solve the prob- 
lems confronting us in the educational field. 

Father Reilly’s study is complete and con- 
vincing. He has marshalled all the pertinent 
facts and documents, and even prejudiced 
readers will be forced to the correct conclu- 
sions by the very weight of the evidence. 
With this study as a basis perhaps something 
can be done to enable us to share the benefits 
as well as the burdens of our citizenship. 

Pau E. CAMPBELL, A.M., Lirt.D. 


Varia._—‘The Reed of God,” by Caryll 
Houslander,' is a book about the Blessed 
Virgin, beautiful in contents, rich in thoughts 
and poetical in expression. Although it fol- 
lows the Marian texts of the Gospel, it is not a 
real biography; for this the authentic mate- 
rial is too scarce. The author rather con- 
templates on the significance of Mary’s life 
in the plan of the creation and redemption, 
on her life in conformity with her exalted 
mission, and on the meaning of all this for us, 
her children. The figures and symbols used 
are very apt. An enumeration of the chapter 
headings would furnish but little illuminating 
information. It may just be that the book 
would have a greater attraction for women, 


1 Sheed and Ward, New York City 
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but it is of interest to all. The best thing a 
reviewer can do with such a type of book is to 
say: “Get a copy and read it.” None will 
complain of wrong guidance who accepts this 
advice. 

From its title, ‘‘“Saving Angel,’’? not many 
would guess that the subject of the book is 
the trial and rehabilitation of the Maid of 
Orleans, St. Joan of Arc. Although the matter 
is stated in sufficient detail, it is the clearest, 
most concise, and best authenticated ex- 
position of this mooted problem published in 
English. Some repetitions of material in dif- 
ferent connections were unavoidable, but the 
reading proceeds smoothly and interestingly. 
After reading the small book attentively, 
many will say that for the first time they 
understand clearly what has seemed to them 
one of the enigmas of history. Moreover, 
the work will enhance the devotion to the 
sainted liberator of France, and may inspire 
another saviour for her country at a time when 
such is needed more than ever before. 

The Family of Today is a Catholic appraisal 
of marriage issued by the Family Life Bureau 
of the N.C.W.C.* It contains twenty-four 
papers on as many aspects of family life, 
read at the National Family Conference in 
Washington ending on March 2, 1944. Most 
of the authors are well-known authorities on 
the subjects they treat. Practically all the 
phases of family life as conceived by the 
Church have been considered shortly but 
quite adequately. Among the many topics 
treated are: the concept, nature and off- 
spring of the family; its holiness; economic 
security, health and moral aspects; matri- 
monial questions, and the family in the par- 
ish, community and State. The Conference 
urges that similar conferences be held in all 
parishes, and offers this publication as a plan 
and aid to pastors and others to form such 
groups. It is well-suited for this purpose, 
and is warmly commended. The fact that 
the Christian family is in need of improvement 
is no longer in doubt. Hence, it is almost 
superfluous for the review to endorse the ap- 
peal for the holding of parish conferences on 
this all-important subject of universal inter- 
est. 

“A Key to Happiness,” is exactly what the 
title expresses. Moreover, it is not vague or 


2? By T. Lawrason Riggs (Bruce Publishing 
Co., Milwaukee, Wis.). 

3N.C.W.C., 1312 Massachusetts Ave., 
N. W., Washington, D. C. 


sentimental, but interesting, practical and 
rather complete. It looks at all the adversi- 
ties proper to human life with the eyes of 
reason and faith. Among these mental and 
physical adversities, commonly covered by 
the term “sufferings,’’ the author treats of 
different phases in three parts, namely, in re- 
lation to God, in reference to others, and in 
regard to oneself. The book of 124 pages is of 
practical use to everyone, but especially to 
priests, physicians, nurses, teachers, psy- 
chologists, and all those who come into 
closer touch with ailing mankind. The trans- 
lation is very well performed, but the addi- 
tion of an index would have enhanced the 
value of the book still more. To console the 
afflicted is not only a work of mercy, but also 
an art which requires tact and understanding. 
Even those who are constantly in touch with 
sufferers of all kinds are often at a loss to find 
the right words and motives for resignation. 
The thoughtful reading of this book will serve 
as a good preparation for the healthy as well 
as others. 

A long-desired booklet of 58 pages has now 
appeared: A Collection of Indulgences of 
the Orders of St. Francis of Assisi,’ compiled 
by Basil Gummerman, O.F.M.Cap.° It con- 
tains all the indulgences and privileges 
granted to the entire Seraphic Order up-to- 
date. This labor of love undoubtedly re- 
quired much painstaking research and tabu- 
lation, since some of these spiritual treasures 
are old and were originally given to different 
branches and Congregations and were later 
extended through mutual participation. On 
account of these facts, it took courage and 
much study to complete such a complete 
compilation successfully. It is the first 
work of its kind that has appeared in 
English. Not only will the booklet be wel- 
comed by the Orders of St. Francis and later 
Congregations that follow the Franciscan 
Rule with adaptations, but also by others, 
since it will show to them the large number of 
indulgences that can be gained in Franciscan 
churches by the faithful at large. Third 
Order directors especially should have a sup- 
ply on hand. 

KILIAN J. HENNRICH, O.F.M.CapP. 


4A Key to Happiness. By Marguerite 
Duportal. Translated from the French by 
Romuald Pecasse, $.0.Cist. (Bruce Publish- 
ing Company, Milwaukee, Wis.). 

§ Capuchin Tertiary Province, 1740 Mt. 
Elliott Ave., Detroit, Mich. 





